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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The third instalment of this popular story, which hegan in 
Harper's Bazar for April 8th, is given in this number of the 
Bazar. This novel will be issued in special eight-page month- 


ly Supple ments. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustra- 
tionsand descriptions, of Summer Toilettes, comprising Dresses, 
Vorning Gowns, and Wrappings ; Bathing Suits ; Children’s 
Clothing ; Work Patterns, ete., ete. 


TWO FANCIES. 
I. 
FLOWERS. 
tbs are the little books of bloom 
Whose pages, printed in perfume, 
Hold lyrics in a language known 
To bees and butterflies alone. 
u. 
STARS. 
Upon the night’s black stem, behold 
A million shining buds unfold 
And light her garden’s azure lawn 
Where walks the Moon from dusk to dawn! 
F. D. SHeRMAN. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT AMONG WOMEN. 

JOMEN being by training and by long practice 
VW the usual administrators of affairs in the 
household, it is not remarkable that they should 
now and then take a hand, and this very efficiently, 
in the affairs of their township and county. Wo- 
men are largely interested in the question of good 
roads and of landscape-gardening. Some of them 
have attained local celebrity by their skill in the 
advancement of both these branches, and as they 
and their children are more or less oceupied in driv- 
ing and walking over the public highway, and in 
observing the adjacent grounds which make or mar 
the pleasure of those who use the highway, it is ap- 
propriate that their taste and skill, as well as their 
means, should be called upon in bringing both to 
the highest possible perfection. 

Women have no more at stake than men have in 
the hygienic conditions of streets and towns. But 
they have more leisure than their husbands and 
brothers. Business does not inexorably drive them 
to the counting-room or the shop the instant they 
have swallowed their breakfasts and devoured the 
morning newspaper. The crack of the whip does 
not sound on their ears, forbidding them for an in- 
stant to intermit their vigilance on penalty of being 
left behind in the headlong race and furious compe- 


tition of the period. Of course women are busy, 
desperately and breathlessly so, but still they pos- 
sess over men this great advantage that they can, to 


some extent, command their time. 

Hence it is a very happy thing that women in 
many places are looking wisely and well to the pub- 
lic housekeeping, so faras it concerns the neatness 
of the streets, the purity of the water supply, the 
lurking foulness of neglected drains, and the germ- 
producing ecatch-alls of neglected cellars. Women's 
protective health associations combine to keep the 
cleanliness, and therefore the happiness and well- 
being, of the towns up to the highest standard. They 
complain to constituted authorities, they insist that 
ordinances shall be enforced, they distribute litera- 
ture on the subject, they agitate it in meetings, they 
create a wholesome public sentiment on the subject, 
and, above all else, they insure success by persuad- 
ing every citizen and citizeness to the duty and the 
beauty of carefully preserving intact the healthful- 
ness of the individual home, of sweeping before the 
individual front and back doors. 


SELECTING SUMMER QUARTERS. 

N planning where to go for the summer it is well to keep 

steadily in view what one’s object is in selecting sum- 
mer quarters. Many a woman, looking at her comfortable 
city home, with its high ceilings, pleasant situation, and 
ample facilities for bathing, sighs at the thought of living in 
a trunk in tiny cramped chambers, with scant appliances 
for the toilet and greatly restricted cenveniences, during 
the heated term. Yet she knows that ber family and her- 
self will profit by a change of air and scene, and she there- 
fore valiantly attacks the recurrent summer problem, and 
this year tries the hills, as last year she fled to the shore, in 
search of health, vigor, refresbment to nerves and temper, 
and a new courage to enter upon life’s never-ending batile. 

Where growing boys and girls are the first consideration, 
their mother looks out for a safe place where they may play, 
a poud where they may paddle about in a big flat-bottomed 
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boat, a bridge over the brook for their fishing, hills for 
their climbing, groves where they may have-pienics, fields 
where they may range at will, a burn, with its dim cor- 
ners and sweet fragrances—in brief, the homely, natural 
environment in which children grow and thrive, take on 
color and flesh, and have daily a happy time which they 
remember in after-years with ‘ 

There is nothing more wholesome for children than the 
simple life of a farm-house, with country fare and country 
appetites, and if they are equipped with stout clothing 
and thick shoes, and not trammelled by too rigid rules and 
too much restraint, the children will return from their 
farm-house summer physically re-enforced, and ready to pros- 
ecute school-work with great success. 

For boys who have attained the age of twelve or fourteen, 
summer quarters under good and safe supervision in a 
well-ordered camp are usually pleasant. The lads are at 
the age when self-reliant qualities should be developed 
and manliness encouraged, and camp-life properly admin- 
istered gives them precisely what they need. Orderly, yet 
with sufficient liberty, bringing in work as wel! as play, 
giving a chance for healthful adventure, and allowing “‘a 
fellow” to rough it a little among his comrades, camp-life 
for boys is very desirable. 

Still another class of people, and a numerous one, like to 
combine intellectual advancement with recreation, and 
these find their account ‘n the numerous and well-conducted 
summer schools, some of them owing their inspiration to 
the Chautauqua movement, others outcropping from the 
university-extension idea, which are scattered over our ter- 
ritory East and West. By mountains and by lake-sides 
these schools, with their attractive curricula, their lec- 
ture courses and normal departments, their facilities for 
studying sciences or languages, afford an outlet for ener 
getic people who like to teach, and an opening for ambi- 
tious people who wish to learn. The summer school occu 
pies a portion only of the day, and the student may elect 
what he will take and what he will leave, while tennis and 
boating and lounging in a hammock are agreeably sand 
wiched amid the more serious engagements of the season. 

Beyond comparison with other summer outings in com 
fort is, for those who can afford it, the pitching one’s own 
tent and planting one’s own vine and fig-tree in a country 
neighborhood. This is to carry one’s home with one, and 


though the housekeeper thus loses a rest, she can delegate her - 


duties to a daughter or a sister, or can keep house less an xious- 
ly than when in town. A cottage where a family may live 
by itself, with meals at an adjacent hotel or boarding-house, 
is almost ideal in combining real freedom from care with the 
true home feeling in the country. ; 

For whatever reason summer quarters are selected, we 
should bear in mind the great reason for choosing them at 
all, viz., nearness to nature and a life out-of-doors Before 
a life out-of-doors, of tramping, tennis-playing, roaming, 
romping, climbing, driving, and riding, disease and languor 
fly, youth is renewed, and life takes on an entirely new and 
charming aspect. 


AN EASY MIND. 


WHEN everything is said that can be said regarding that 
pursuit of beauty on which the modern woman is intent, she 
may recapitulate each item and find the sum of all in the 
conclusion that an easy mind is the best of all specifics for 
good looks. A worried mind engraves wrinkles on the fore- 
head and prints crows’-feet around the eyes, puts little criss- 
cross lines all over the face, digs hollows in the cheeks, 
shadows the expression, and finally draws down the mouth 
at the corners, and gives even the youthful face a look for- 
lornly suggestive of premature age. A worried mind goes 
farther than this. It sharpens the tones of the voice, sets 
the nerves ov edge, makes its possessor impatient with chil- 
dren and quarrelsome with her friends. Nobody can be 
dignified, gentle, efficient, capable, or beautiful who habitu- 
ally carries about with her a worried mind. 

A worried mind is not that of one who is grief-stricken, 
bereaved, or in deep distress. The worry which eats into the 
soul is often worry about trifles, about finances, about debt. 
The sanguine and impulsive person enters, perhaps, too 
readily into obligations which cannot easily be met at ma- 
turity. Then worry comes, eating into the heart like rust. 
Every strange ring at the door-bell may be a dun; every new 
day takes up the old burden. An easy mind cannot be had 
in such circumstances. 

An easy mind is not enjoyed by those in whom sensitive- 
ness has become morbidness, so that they are forever on the 
watch for slights, and construe every unguarded expression 
as a censure of their conduct or an intended rebuke. Some 
friend has omitted to call or to send them a card. In vain 
you urge that the thing is probably accidental, and that in 
time it will be explained. The woman who is tremblingly 
sensitive is assured that a wound was intended, and she 
quivers with poignant pain as though under the surgeon's 
knife. 

An easy mind is not the portion of the jealous or the 
envious person. So narrowly do some souls gauge the 
amount of affection which their nearest and dearest appar- 
ently show one another, that a mother is sometimes jealous 
of her daughiter’s preference for her father, forgetting that 
there is a natural affinity between fathers and daughters, as 
between mothers and sons, and overlooking the pettiness of 
jealousy in the home. Jealousy is only an exaggerated form 
of self-love, as envy is self-esteem at its superlative worst. 

With either of these defects prominent in one’s character, 
there can be little chance for ease of mind and grace of 
behavior. 

Av easy mind is assured to those whose scheme of daily 
life runs in the oiled grooves of contentment with one’s 
estate, though it be temporarily or continuously narrow, 
humble, or obscure. 

Our common American desire to emulate our neighbors in 
style of dress aud living, whether our income be based on a 
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modest salary or run up into the annual percentages of the 
millionaire’s Fortunatus purse, prevents many people from 
carrying an easy mind. They are impeded by the amount 
of luggage they carry, encumbered by the care of their 
things, annoyed beyond reason by accidents to these, and 
constantly on the strain to replace comfortable but shabby 
furnishings by articles elegant and elaborate, newer and 
more costly. All of which is fatal to that placidity which is 
the birthright only of the contented and unaspiring. 

Ease of mind belongs ever and wholly to those who rest, 
whatever external changes take place, with calm confidence 
on the goodness of God and on the wisdom and benignity of 
His overruling Providence. To feel as an article of faith 
that one’s little affairs are as important to the Heavenly 
Father as are those of one’s child to the parent, to “tarry 
the Lord’s leisure” when the world presses closely and 
troubles thicken, is to bear through loss and cross and 
calamity and reverses the equable temper and the easy 
mind. 





OFF FOR CHICAGO. 
Trowbridge look- 

rs bl me. Van 

willer over her tea- 

MeMbterfenTeclér | %p, swiling. “You 
don't you, even on a 

Lelaralays Pullman car?” she 
said. ‘“ Here it’s four 

o'clock, and we have 

our tea and our Satur- 


- ITTLE Miss 

always manage it, 
day, and all the bliss. beside of knowing we are going to the 
fair.” 











For a moment, I confess, with apologies to Chicago, that 
I had even forgotten where we were. My mind had gone 
back, as it always does at this season, to Mrs. Van Twiller's 
veranda—this would have been the weather for it—the 
apple blossoms and the fountain, to Miss Van Auken and 
the Professor. I have see: them so little of late. Miss 
Trowbridge’s outburst, however, aroused me. We were by 
no means at home, but in a car and on our way, indeed, to 
the wonders of the ‘‘ Dream City”; Babson with us because 
he is indispensable at these times, and Miss Trowbridge be- 
cause Mrs. Van Twiller likes to see her happy face about. 
1 wish that I did. But her enthusiasms are so frequent; 
they dart about as rapidly and readily as rays of light from 
a mirror turned in hand. By-and-by you become con 
vinced of the light, but you begin to question the depth of 
the reflecting surface. ere are times, too, when one likes 
to make one’s own reflections. 

Travellers, I believe, aré invariably critical. They find 
fault with the dinner or the number of stops made by the 
train. They forget the discomforts of other days in the 
luxuries of these—the good beds, the quiet motion almost 
without jar, the going from drawing-room to diving-car 
without exposure to the weather or having one’s hat or one’s 
life endangered, as used to happen before these days of 
vestibule trains. Iam guiltléss of criticism when questions 
of comforts are concerned. None are wanting here that the 
company or the porter will not supply, unless it be, perhaps, 
a greater freedom from dust. But the people! Even after 
I had turned away and allowed Mrs. Van Twiller and Miss 
Trowbridge to talk alone I found myself unable to escape & 
view of some woman with short yellow curls and a Roman 
nose, a roll of music in her hand. LI could bear her talk, too. 
She said ‘* blawsoms” for blossoms, and * just elegunt.” 

Miss Van Auken told me once she thought it proved a 
nature not very highly evolved when one Sonat one’s self 
feeling disagreeably about strangers who grated on the 
taste. She said when she felt in that way she sat right 
down on herself and her prejudices, and sent them some 
good thought, insisting to herself that they both belonged 
to ove great brot ** After I do that,” she said, *‘ 1 
always feel how badly I could bear comparison with them. 
For they have never offended by me, while I have al- 
lowed myself to be offended by some externa) attribute in 
them. The moment I vaunt, even to myself, my own supe- 
rior taste, that moment I am worse than they I thought had 
none. Besides, why should we, after all, consider it a sign 
of evolution to be jarred upon by externals? Why not think 
that a test of the highly evolved is always and only to see the 
real man or woman under jarring conditions?” There are 
times when I fail to understand my fair friend. But then 
she is better than J. Still I was glad when the woman with 
the yellow curls and hooked nose got off the train. 

Of course we bought all the literature about the fair that 
we could—what Mrs. Wheeler had said about the beauties 
of the Dream City, what Mrs. Fessenden had told us about 
getting there, and what Mrs. Van Rensselacr had written 
about the way of looking at it all. But the afternoon was 
too beautiful to read in. I like, too, the glimpse of life I 

t from a car window—the smile and nod | see Jennie giv- 
ng her lover just turning the corner, the jump of the small 
boy fishing, who is springing, as we pass, to pull up his 
pole. We are by before I know whether he has fish or snag 
upoo his hook. How like life it is! We catch the start, 
the attitude of delight of some one striving for what we all 
are waiting. ‘Then we go on our way, never stopping to see 
ane he whom we envy has really a snag or a prize on 
his line. 


WOMEN AND ME. 
THE MIGRATION OF MILLIONAIRES. 


fPHE late eminent essayist Matthew Arnold had about 
him a curious want of mental perspective which made 
him confound small matters with large. In writing about 
this country he attached much importance to small travel- 
ling inconveniences and the unattractive names of railwa 
stations—just as some Americans in Europe bore us with 
rpetual complaints of servants’ fees, and the absence of 
(oceans chontnaal the necessity of changing cars at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs or Much Woolton. But Arnold never showed 
this whimsicality more than when he quoted the remark of 
some young Englishman, with a title apparently, who said 
with bitter severity that he should prefer, on the whole, not 
to live in America. What conceivable reason there was why 
an peace young Englishman of rank should wish to live 
there he did not stop to consider. It was Mr. Arnold's own 
criticism on English society that it materialized the upper 
classes; and the normal result of such materialization would 
find itself, let us hope, very much out of place in American 
society. In other words, a system which trains a whole class 
to be selfish, arrogaut, and frivolous—this being Mr. Aruold’s 
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assumption, not mine—naturally provides the atmosphere 
best fitted for such a class to be happy in. Being based es- 
sentially on privi , such a class thrives best where privi- 
lege is strongest; whereas, any community which aims at the 
food of the community as a whole is unattractive to a priv- 

ged class just in proportion as it succeeds in what it at- 


tempts. 

Sir Charles Dilke tells us that there are three times as 
many natives of the British Islands in the United States as 
in all the British colonies put together. The number of per- 
sons born in Great Britain and a to live in this coun- 
try was, by the census of 1880, 2,772,169; and if we add 
those born in the British provinces (717,157) it was 3,489,326. 
It is now, in all probability, four millions—a number larger 
than the whole number of those who achieved independence 
at the time of the Revolution. It is not now the question 
whether the opinions of all these four millions are entitled 
to be weighed against that of Sir Lepel Griffin; that is not 
the point. The point of interest is that what they like ia 
America is precisely the quality that makes Sir Lepel Griffin 
dislike it. He dislikes it because it is not a nation of fixed 
rank; they like it for the same reason. 

Lowell says, admirably, ‘‘ I never blamed England for not 
wishing well to democracy; how should she?” And he else- 
where says,‘* We are worth a except as we have dis- 
infected ourselves of Anglicism.” The thing wé are just be- 
ginning to recognize is that the point made by Matthew Ar- 
nold and Sir Lepel Griffin is just as valid for Americans as 
for Englishmen; that there are certain persons who are fore- 
doomed by birth or nurture to live in England, and who 
ought to live there, no matter where they are born. All 
great wealth especially educates this class, for it is obvious 
at a glance that England, not America, is the paradise of 
wealth. Wealth in this country buys certain temporary 
luxuries and conveniences, but it buys no fixed rank, where- 
as in England it can buy fixed rank. Every Englishman may 
reasonably hope that he can, with wealth enough,‘ found a 
family,” as it is called; that he may in time be too rich to 
be judiciously left out of the peerage. That position once 
gained, it is irrevocable; no poverty, no moral disgrace, can 
make the slightest practical difference; whereas, in this coun- 
try the utmost success gained by wealth woe A may vanish 
to-morrow. This being the case, it is perfectly reasonable 
that the migration of milliouaires, or multi-nillionaires should 
take place. In Lowell’s phrase, they do not wish well to de- 
mocracy; why should they? Of course, the experiment has 
not yet been thoroughly tried as to men born in this coun- 
try, and in the utmost dreams of Dumas’s Monte Cristo for- 
eign wealth never yet are an English peerage. But that 
only adds to the interest of the experiment, and one can im- 
agine some humorist to devote his life to trying it. a 
however, that will not be the object of the men who actually 
try it; it will be attempted in grave earnest; and if they can- 
not accomplish it for themselves, they can for their children 
or their grandchildren, who may yet have birth on English 
soil. 

But even apart from this extreme expectation, it is prob- 
able that there is no nation on earth where one can have for 
mere money so much as can be had in England. All insti- 
tutions facilitate it; the unequal distribution is already 
made, and it is only needful to step in and bid high for one 
of the larger shares. Sumner, Hawthorne, Motley, Lowell, 
were all in succession struck with the fact that the delights 
of life at English country-seats are bought on the condition 
that these delights are withheld from the many; the many 
were unhoused, they found, in order that the few might have 
fore houses than they needed. There are glens in Scotland 
now inhabited by two shepherds and two gamekeepers 
apiece which once sent out their thousand fighting-men. It 
is very pleasant for the American millionaire who hires the 
shooting, but the descendants of the thousand men are in the 
United States among the four million. When the Duke of 
Athole began the “‘ Highland Clearances” in clearing Glen 
Tilt in 1784 he opened the path up which the American 
millionaire may yet proceed. It is very possible that he 
may pull down roofs and burn houses with even more vigor 
than the native-born—just as under American slavery it was 
often found that Northern men were the hardest overseers. 

The essential point is that which was pointed out long 
since by Professor Bryce—that wealth counts for more, not 
Jess, in England than in America. The aristocracy of birth, 
long foolishly held to be an antidote to that of wealth, in re- 
ality plays Into its hands. Each needs the other. “‘A 
millionaire,” says Bryce, ‘“‘has a better and easier social 
career open to him in England than in America.” In this 
country, he points out, bad personal qualities may keep the 
doors of the best society shut against a man; but in Eng- 
land great wealth can practically buy rank; or by putting 
influential persons under obligation, can induce them ‘to 
stand sponsors for the upstart and force him into society—a 
thing which no person in America has the power of doing. 
oad ‘The existence of a system of artificial rank enables a 
stamp to be given to base metal in Europe which cannot be 
given in a thoroughly republican country ” (Bryce, Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, ii., 604). He further points out that the 
feeling in this country toward the very rich is one of curi- 
osity and wonder rather than respect, and that they win far 
less snobbishness than in England. All this is admirable, 
and throws light on the migration of the millionaire. Why 
should he not migrate if the lesson of his life is to get what 
he can for his money and he has at last learned where his 
best market lies? aW.e 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 


Ae the most attractive gowns prepared for the Span- 
ish Infanta’s ball were those of pure white or all black; 
the first of richest ivory satin with white chiffon, the latter 
of gauffered gauze or of silk crape and elaborate jet gar- 
niture. For less formal dances and dinners to take place 
during the summer in Newport, at Lenox, and Chicago, a 
number of very chic dresses are arrangements of black and 
white together. This combination is difficult to carry out 
successfully, as there is always danger of introducing too 
much white. Black should preponderate largely; the white, 
whether of ivory tint, cream, or butter-color, should appear 
only in some important accessories and as trimming. Among 
some dresses in which the happy medium is attained is a 
dinner gown from Doucet. A low round waist of creamy 
Limerick lace over black satin has a yoke of jet sewed to 
its edge, reaching half-way to the throat. his yoke is 
transparent, in trellis design,the snowy flesh showing through 
the open diamonds made by the bars of large jet om. 
The lace is slightly gathered on a fitted black satin lining, 
with lower edge passing inside the skirt. Elbow sleeves are 
formed of two deep es of lace, the upper ruffle lifted in 
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epanlette shape by full wired of black satin ribbon 
that go under it around the . Adeep rain-fringe of 
beads falls below the yoke in front and back. The skirt, 
ust touching the floor in the back, is almost entirely black, 
consisting of four flounces of black Brussels net in very fine 
knife pleats,each edged with white guipure lace,scalloped,and 
only an inch wide. These flounces cover the satin en- 
tirely, each being we) ewes oe of satin 
ribbon two inches wide. belt, attached to the top of the 
skirt, is of similar black satin ribbon passed twice around the 
waist, and fastened in a chow on the left. The use of two 
kinds of lace in this gown is one of Doucet’s caprices that is 
repeated always in copying the model. 

Another black gown has a satin skirt of great width 
trimmed with many insertions of cream-white guipure lace. 
In this instance the transparent yoke is of the white guipure 
cut very low and square and finished with thick jet oa 
The waist proper is of black satin drawn around in fo 
like an enormous girdle, and fastened in the back by square 
bows of satin. Very short sleeves are of white ae sors 
— high rounded loops of black satin forming butterfly 

ws. 

Aubergine, or petunia-color, as it is now called, is in great 
favor as an accessory of light evening dresses, appearing in 
= ruches around the skirt, as belt, bretelles, the popular 

pire trimming which passes under the arms and is 
knotted on the chest, and also in butterfly shoulder-bows. 
This purplish-red color is much associated with green in the 
chiné taffeta silks that will be worn in midsummer at the 
Casino dances and dinners. Some of these silks are at once 
shot, checked, dotted, and moiré, with crisp, cool-looking 
surface that will be charming in hot weather. 

An imported dress of pale green taffeta with moiré effect 
is crossbarred narrowly with aubergine satin lines. The wide 
skirt, of six gored breadths, bas a tablier trimming of four 
flounces in half-curves or crescent sha) These flounces 
are of white chiffon half covered with Mechlin lace, and 
each flounce begins and ends under large bows of aubergine 
satin ribbon. A half-high waist with elbow sleeves has a 
bertha of lace, with girdle and bretelles of the aubergine. 


TENNIS AND YACHTING GOWNS. 


White and scarlet serges are used by ladies’ tailors for 
tennis and yachting dresses. They are made in stylish but 
very simple fashion, and are gayly decorated with crossed 
tennis racquets, or with the flag of the yacht embroidered 
in colors on the revers, the sleeve, or somewhere on the bod- 
ice or jacket. The skirts of such gowns are decidedly short, 
at least two inches above ground all around, are lined with 
thin taffeta, and though shaped by seven gores, are not 
extremely wide, seldom measuring more than four yards 
around the foot. Eight or ten rows of stitching afford a 
neat finish. This is exquisite when carried out in white 
Isle of Wight serge, lined with white silk, and worn with 
one of the new belted coats of the same serge. Such coats 
have a round waist without gathers, the front turned back 
in revers, with a box-pleated collarette underneath covering 
the shoulders and the top of the mutton-leg sleeves. At- 
tached to the waist is a coat skirt five-eighths of a yard deep 
cut in a half-circular-shaped — lined with silk, and put 
on with most of the fulness d ly in the back. A narrow 
belt of gilt galloon, or of white satin ribbon, or of the serge 
stitched in rows conceals the seam around the waist. A 
high -collared plastron of white silk or of some delicate 
color is worn inside the front. Other white coats open on 
a double-breasted vest of white serge, with the flags of the 
yacht embroidered on the collar. ‘These coats have a sash 
of bias white satin folds crossing the back, passing through 
slits in the side seams, and going under the open jacket 
fronts across the vest. 

A French novelty is the ‘‘ wo.sman% coat” of serge made 
with a yoke and belt, yet falling open over a blouse of fou- 
lard. his is very effective navy-blue serge, with a 
blouse front of pale blue foulasc, wii outline design of 
white. The yoke is cut off square in the back, with the 
waist added in two box _— that are belted across, and 
finished by a coat skirt falling twelve inches deep. In front 
the square yoke slopes away from the throat, and buttons 
but once on the chest, showing the pretty silk blouse. The 
ag below are straight, and slope open in jacket shape. 

he belt in the side seams, and gives finish to the 
blouse. This coat is usually worn with a skirt of the same 
blue serge, but will also serve with black and white skirts. 

The modistes make tennis and pas gowns which 
are also suitable for the street with a serge skirt and a 
waist of different material, either of shot taffeta, ombré 
surah, or figured foulard. These are not the familiar shirt 
waists, unlined, with yoke and turned-over collar—a fash- 
ion relegated to cheviots and other cottons—but are made 
over a thin fitted lining in very fanciful fashion, with fluffy 
trimming in front, smooth seamless back, large puffed 
sleeves, high stock collar, and a girdlelike finish that must 
not be too wide to give a slender effect. 


FOR SLENDER FIGURES. 
Another fancy that is becoming to very slight figures is 


that of making a slashed waist of serge showing an under 
waist of white or light China silk through the prom. ba This 
is the so-called French waist, gathered to a belt and without 
lining. The front is slit open eight or ten times from the 
belt up above the bust, the openings are neatly bound. 
The top is turned back in a small revers collar, and the 
sleeves are gigots. A narrow belt of black satin is knotted 
in front. Under this is worn a sleeveless blouse of white 
silk laid in fine knife pleats that show very full between 
the slashes. Around the neck is a collar band of silk folds, 
with a knife-pleated frill at the top that flares high about 
the throat in most effective fashion. This is well carried 
out in blue serge, with black binding on the slashes, black 
satin belt, and a plain gored skirt of serge. Cream-white, 
pale blue, pink, or yellow silk blouses may be worn beneath 
the waist. 
FOR LARGE WOMEN. 


For full figures and stout women who cannot wear belted 
waists that define their size are very graceful coats, with 
skirt to match, of serge, sacking, or the more dressy crépon. 
These coats have continuous ths fitted to the waist, 
then widening out in what is called the bell back, and also 
the umbrella back. There is no seam down the middle of 
the back, but side forms adjust it becomingly. The fronts 
fall straight and open, with a long shaw! ~ to which a 
collarette is sometimes added. The skirt is gored, but not 
too closely, about the 1 hips, and is trimmed only at the 
foot, as horizontal bands higher up add to the apparent size. 
The vest may be close-fitting and double-breasted, but the 

reference for summer poune is for a full vest of silk mus- 

in or of surah, given the Fae of length by vertical 
insertions of guipure or Chantilly lace. gray crépon 
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pe Papen a Another dress, of black dotted taffeta, has 
inside the long coat pink silk muslin striped with guipure 
insertions arranged to cross far to the left side in surplice 


INSERTIONS AND LACE. 


One of the fancies of the moment is the use of insertion 
in preference to lace with scalloped edge as trimming for 

wns of crépon or silk, as well us those of thin batiste or 
awn. Guipure insertion is most used in white or cream tints 
for trimming dark blue or mauve crépons, and also black 
silks, satins, and grenadines. The two-inch wide width is 
employed and should be really inserted, but as this requires 
a great deal of sewing, a very good effect is obtained by 
simply applying the open straight-edged guipure on the 
waist or skirt row after row. In dress waists it crosses 
from armhole to armhole in two or three straight bands 
suggesting a yoke. Full gathered vests are similarly 
trimmed. 's at the top of sleeves have either lengthwise 
or cross rows, while close lower sleeves are often trimmed 
with diagonal insertions. Very narrow guipure, from half 
an inch to an inch wide, is placed at the head of folds or 
ribbons of satin when trimming ruffles, revers, or skirts. 
Vine-patterned guipure and embroidery is used like passe- 
menterie in a row through the middle of a bias band or rib- 
bon. Lighter insertions of Mechlin and Limerick laces 
trim thin mousseline de soie and gauze dresses. 

A summery trimming for black round hats is a very large 
wired bow made of wide white appliqué lace, or of a veil of 
thin lace fashioned into a bow. Long slender jet ornaments 
in horn shape, or pins with pear-shaped heads of jet, are 
crossed high amid the lace loops. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConneLy; 
Mrs. C. Donovan; Madame Barnes; und Reprern. 
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TRAVELLING OR STORM CLOAK. 


TIEE cloak illustrated is of brown and white tweed in a 
| small checked pattern. It is sleeveless, and has a mili- 
tary cape pleated at the back, surmounted by a double 
pleated collarette and a standing collar with a fril] at its up- 
pe r edge 


SOME STYLISH BLACK DRESSES. 


S there is again a fancy for black dresses, we give here- 
A with two stylish models for such gowns that may be 
worn throughout the summer—one of black satin-figured 
silk, the other of crépon and mousseline de soie We 


are indebted for these designs to the courtesy of Madame 
Bari Ss 

Ihe dress of black silk has a pretty damassé design of 
dashes and petits pois, and is combined with plain black 
satin. This model is so chée that it is chosen for many 
trousseaux, and it is at the same time so simple and digni 
fied that it serves as the ‘ best gown” for women of middk 
ize and of moderate means. lis novel feature is the short 
circular basque attached to a round waist. This basque 
is of satin six inches deep, lined with thin silk, open up 
the back, rounded in front, and edged with narrow jet 
trimming. It is cut curving, and is sewed on without ful 
ness at the top, flaring outward by reason of its circular 
shape. The waist of the figured silk has a wide back and 
under-arm forms; the fronts without darts turn back in 
revers from a point below the waist up to the neck; these 
revers are edged with jet, and curve on the bust, resting on 
satin revers that are slightly wider, similarly eiged, and 
much longer, extending across the back in a circular col 
larette below a stock-collar of satin. A full vest of black 
tulle spangled with jet is gathered inside the revers, and 
loops of the tulle are below the front of the collar. The 
stock of bias satin six inches wide is edged with jet, and 
fustens under a chou at the back; it is without lining, and 
has no standing collar under it, therefore is quite cool and 
pleasant to wear, The sleeves have extecmaly large puffs 
of satin, held out by stiff muslin, and reaching to the elbow; 
the close lower part is trimmed with diagonal rows of jet 
galloon. The skirt is cut in nine sloping breadths, lined 
with taffeta, and trimmed inside with a pinked balayeuse. 
The outer trimming is three bias folds of satin, each an inch 
wide, with a row of the narrow jet garniture through the 
middle 

The second gown of thin black crépon has tiny specks of 
pale green wrought upon it The blouse waist is of ac- 
cordion-pleated black silk muslin, quite loose over a fitted 
black silk lining. A trimming of pale Nile-green velvet 
dotted with jet cabochons and ornamented with jet buckles 
is put on the blouse in horseshoe curves and lines. The 
wide girdle and stock-collar are of black satin. Elbow 
sleeves forming a large puff are of the pin dotted crépon. 
The crépon skirt, lined with black taffeta, has a circular 
flounce twenty-four inches deep and nearly six yards wide 
at the foot. It has a lining of taffeta, and is headed with 
a velvet band studded with jet to match the trimming on 
the waist, 
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Fig. 1.—Buack S1.x Gown.—[See Fig. 4] 
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TRAVELLING on Storm CLOAK. 


WHEN GIRLS COME TO PRINCETON. 

F you would like to see a college campus as it really is, 

with students walking along with the gait and the man- 
ner and the clothes they usually wear, and to hear the old 
bell ring, the hall and dormitory stairs rattle, the entries 
echo, and the feet scrape along the stone walks as on ordi- 
nary occasions, and see the quadrangle become crowded and 
noisy, then suddenly empty and quiet again, and if you 
wish to have a view of your brother’s room in its average 
state of order and ornamentation, do not come to Princeton 





Fig. 3.—Backx or Crérpon Gown, Fie. 2. 


for one of the class dances, or on the day of a big game, 
when every one is excited and well dressed, and even the 
old elms are in an abnormal flutter, but come down in a 
small party some quiet day in an ordinary week, when there 
are no extra cars on the small informal train which jolts up 
from the junction. Tell your brother that you are coming, 
or his roommate, who will gladly cut a lecture or two and 
show you about the campus. Then you may see the college 





Fig. 4.—Backx or Biack Six Gows, Fie. 1. 
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world in its normal state, and the undergraduate in his 
e settings—any number of him with a pipe in 
his mouth or a song, slo g across the campus with the 
Princeton gait, wearing something disreputable upon his 
, head, corduroys and sweaters or flannels and cheviots upon 
his body, and an air of ownership combined with irrespon- 
sibility all over. In short, if you prefer to get some idea of 
college life, and learn, as far as a girl can, why college days 
are the best of a lifetime, visit ceton on some day that 
is not a special occasion. But very likely this is not- what 
you prefer. 

Most young ladies would rather hurry down with a big 
trunk in a crowded special train, and go to four teas, meet 
a score of young men apiece whom they will never see 
again, dance all night, and then, in a few minutes, arise 
looking as fresh as they did on Easter Sunday, and smile 
good-byes at the depot to the breakfastless young men whom 
they leave forsaken and sleepy to try to go on where they 
left off, while they themselves hurry back to town, and to 
another dance the next night. 

A college dance is generally considered by young ladies 
to be very good fun. There is an adventurous zest in jour- 
neying to a college, and exploring it, and meeting crowds 
of people you never saw before, and there is something wild 
and reckless in being quartered in an odd little boarding- 
house, or, more delicious still, in some room in Universit 
Hall borrowed by your entertainer for the occasion, wi 
the owner’s photographs and souvenirs hanging about just 
as he left them. Then, too, the young men themselves, 
some of whom you have met or heard of before, try to be 
very agreeable, and do everything in their power to make 
you have a good time, if for no other reason, in order that 
you may see how superior their college is to any other, 
so that even several-seasoned society girls consider rf worth 
their while to run down to a college dance, and be amused 
by these fresh-faced young fellows. Some of them have 
been coming off and on for several generations of college 
men, and could talk interestingly of your brother in the 
class of '86 should they be so inclined. They know all about 
these hops. This is written for you who have yet to attend 
one. 

There are three regular dances each year, and they are 
given by the three upper classes. One takes place at the 
close of the mid-year examinations, to usher in the new 
term. Another is given at a more beautiful time of the 
year, usually occurring on the eve of some great baseball 
game. The third one, the most splendid and most famed, 
is the Sophomores’ reception, given on the night before 
Commencement to the class which graduates the following 


day. 

Bach class has a dance committee, who fly around and 
work hard to make their dance finer than the last one, and 
generally succeed. They procure a fine patroness list to 
engrave on their invitations, containing several of the sort 
of names that appear in connection with Patriarchs balls 
and Philadelphia assemblies, together with those of two or 
three professors’ wives, to lend a tone. The committee get 
hold of the Gymnasium, pull down the bars and draw the 
trapeze to one side; then have a lot of pink and white cheese- 
cloth tacked up, — some athletic trophies over the raft- 
ers, string a few hundred incandescent lights here and there, 
and send to one of the neighboring cities for a smart caterer 


Fig. 2.—Ficurep Créron Gown.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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and a large high-priced orchestra to come for the night. 
Then they are alae for you. 

Before the dance, however, you are taken to a few teas 
which are given by some of the clubs. You saw the club- 
houses when you were shown about earlier in the day. 
Some of them are very handsome, and they are all nice, and 
the nicest is the one to which your brother belongs, or who- 
ever owns the club-pin you carry home with you. At the 
teas the rooms are crowded, the air is hot, the flowers are 
tumbled over, you become hoarse, and in most features it 
is similar to any tea, except that there are nearly enough 
men. You will here meet several of those whose names you 
have on your dance-card, and you may make up your mind 
whether to remember that fact or not. 

After the round of teas there remain but two hours in 
which to dress. When you have hurried on those things 
which make up ‘‘a dream,” ‘‘a creation,” or ‘‘a sympho- 
ny,” whichever it is that you bring, and have had, if you 
feel like it, a bit of dinner, you are taken, at a little after 
eight o'clock, to church. The Glee, yy and Mandolin 
clubs give a very good concert here, and it is a good place 
to have your escort point out the various young men who 
are fortunate enough to be on your card, and gives you a 
good opportunity to notice the taste displayed by other 
girls in their costumes, and feel pleased with your own. 
There are all sorts of gowns, made of many sorts of mate- 
rials with interesting names. 

When the concert is at last 
over—much as you enjoyed it, 
it seemed rather long to you, 
who were thinking of what was 
to follow—you are taken to 
University Hall, which is across 
the street, or to the Gymnasium, 
if the dance is to be there, which 
is a little further back on the 
campus, and you are shown to 
the dressing-room, where those 
last fluttering finishing touches 
are put on. Those calm, as- 
dared - looking young women 
who came in ahead of you are 
a little excited too, as is that 
laughing girl who was pointed 
ont to you as a flirt. 

When you are quite ready, 
and are pulling and smoothing 
your gloves while waiting for 
the chaperon to start your party, 
you catch a glimpse of some- 
thing, as the door opens for an 
instant, which extends from the 
door all along the dimly lighted 
passage to the very stairs beyond 
—something which looks like a 
great black bank with gleaming 
white patches here and there. 
This is made up of young men, 
whose collars are stiff and 
straight. When your chaperon 
stalks forth with a sort of flour- 
ish, several members of the 
black and white bank come for- 
ward to meet your party, and 
the rest make inaudible com- 
ments upon your appearance, 
probably to the effect that you 
ure “smooth.” But all that you 
are sure of is that your escort 
offers you his arm with a smile 
and « stiff bow, that you walk 
nervously up the winding stairs, 
step into a dazzle of light, where 
members of the dance committee 
are running hither and thither 
with dance-cards and young la- 
dies, and where patronesses are 
smiling, bowing, looking stately, 
holding their fans, and doing 
whatever patronesses usually 
do, Then the orchestra plays a 
promenade, to which a few im 
patient couples try to waltz, and 
you begin what you have talked 
about and thought about and 
dreamed about for a month. 

You notice when you have 
danced the first one with your 
brother’s roommate, at whose 
special invitation you came, that 
as soon as he has taken you to 
your seat he rushes off like mad. 
In a moment he comes back 
again, bearing with him the 
young man who was pointed 
out to you at the concert as 
beifig down on your card for 
No. 2. While he is being pre- 
sented, still another anxious 
eyed young man runs up and 
hurriedly snatches off your host. 
These are men who are “run- 
ning” girls’ cards. 

Now, while you and your new acquaintance are waiting 
for the music to begin, and are amiably agreeing that the 
concert was good, that the room is warm, that the light 
effects are pretty, you may steal another glance at your 
dance-card to make sure of this man’s name. It is carefully 
written in ink on the pretty silk-and-leather-bound card 
which was handed to you on the way to the concert. All 
the numbers are filled and three extras, This is the way it 
was done: 

About three weeks ago a young man was sitting in the 
grand stand one sunny afternoon watching the baseball 
practice, and wondering whether the nine would beat Yale, 
when one of his clubmates came along and asked him for a 
match. He complied with the request, and said, ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it.” Then the borrower of the match asked if he 
were going to the dance, and as he admitted his intention of 
doing so, he was handed a preliminary card which had your 
name at the top of it. Then, after a little more conversation, 
he put his name down for No. 2, and handed it back to 
your host, who thanked him. And again he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it.” That was the man who is about to dance with 
you. At that time you were unknown to him. The other 
names were secured in various ways. In the midst of a 
lecture your card was passed along to some fellow on the 
end of the row, who, with the same pencil with which he 
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was taking notes on “‘ Post-Kantian Philosophy,” secured 


for himself a deux temps with you. Other men were hailed 
out in front of Old North when the Seniors were singing, or 
at the club dinner tables, and in the lounging-rooms when 
they were talking baseball, or when they were at the billiard 
table and had to walk across the room to where their coats 
were hanging to see their cards. Perhaps your host took a 
night off to it, and went out on the campus and yelled 
** Hello, Billy Wilson!” under Billy Wilson’s window to see if 
he were in before he ran up the stairs to his room and de- 
manded to’see his dance-card; and went on thus from entry 
to entry as if he were out after subscriptions, except that he 
went to his friends. Sometimes it is not an easy task to fill 
five or six cards, especially when every one is feeling rather 
down-hearted over an unfortunate athletic season. Of 
course if the young lady has been down before, and is well 
known and popular, there is no difficulty of this kind. 
pe the next time you come down you won't need a 
card. 

Except for the five dances which he saves out for himself 
you see very little of your host during the evening, and 
even then he seems worried and absent-minded. It no 
doubt piques you a little that the moment the music ceases 
he leaves you, and, with an expression on his face which re- 
minds you of when ‘‘ Pigs in Clover” was the rage, darts 
across the room, bumping into people and begging pardons. 





A PARIS SUMMER GOWN. 


The only time he looks comfortable and recalls to your mind 
last Christmas holidays is when he and you have slipped off 
to one of those quiet little nooks so bounteously adorned 
with rugs and hangings, brought for the occasion from some 
dormitory room, to enjoy two little bits of ice which he has 
pillaged from the supper room. Then for a while he seems 
to forget his cares, and you two have a good old-fashioned 
chat. You notice a streak of chicken salad along his silken 
collar, but that gives you no adequate idea of the muscle 
and bad language required to secure and bear away those 
two little dabs of ice and one napkin, any more than his 
anxious expression indicates the amount of patience and 
ubiquity required to ‘‘run” three girls’ cards at a college 
dance. 

All this time you have been going through the several 
different stages of ‘‘a perfectly lovely time.” You have 
shown a lot of young men how well you can dance, and 
have gotten along very well with all you have met except 
that once when you asked sweetly, sympathetically, ‘‘ Won't 
you be just too glad to be a Sophomore next year?” of a 
very studious and diminutive member of the graduating 
class. The chat is no longer about the concert, nor is the 
heat mentioned, though it is terrific, nor the effect of the 
lights upon the pink and white cheese-cloth, except by those 
gallants who see fit to say something about its wing be- 
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coming to certain complexions. And, most gratifying of 
all, you notice that those who have your name on their cards 
more than once come the second time without being brought, 
Indeed, some come again who have not that g fortune, 
and you pay slight attention to your card after supper, but 
dance with those who come up and beg for a dance, tern 
you are tender-hearted and hate to displease them. It is a 
good plan to loge your card now or hide it. Some girls tear 
up theirs the moment they come for fear they might make 
a mistake, and —— hurt somebody’s feelings. 

By this time ie ave gotten your second wind, so to 
speak. You talk without previously meditating upon what 
you are about to say; but you know it’s all right just as you 
drift to the strains of the music automatically. Your eyes 
are wide open and gape — cheeks have a flush 
which is becoming; you are dimly conscious that your visit 
at Princeton is a success. And just as you are beginnin 
to wish that all this could last forever you bear a strain of 
music of which every daughter of a loving home should be 
fond, and then, for the first time, you notice that the stately 
patronesses in their bower are opening their eyes very wide 
and gritting their teeth very hard. Then, having danced 
that last one furiously, you are dragged off, casting a linger- 
ing glance at faded flowers, wield Gellesa, tired musicians, 
torn skirts. 

When you come from the noisy, laughing dressing-room 
a moment later, wrapped from 
head to foot in a great long 
thing which covers any changes 
the five hours’ exercise might 
have wrought in your appear- 
ance, you are met by your be- 
draggled escort under the light, 
where you took his arm before, 
long ago, on the way to the 
dance. You can remember how 
stiff his collar was then and how 
smooth his hair, Everything, 
animate and inanimate, looks 
different now, especially with 
that ghastly streak of dawn 
which mingles with the electric 
light. It makes some of the 
girls look rather faded and 
jaded, you think, and some of 
the men rather rakish, but not 
even the girls seem to care very 
much. Every one is too excited 
to be tired, and too merry to be 
formal. All the stiffness of your 
escort’s manner has gone with 
that of his collar. As he offers 
his arm this time he does not 
gaze straight ahead of him and 
murmur something incoherent 
about hoping that you are going 
to enjoy this, for he begins sing- 
ing ‘‘ It’s all over now,” to the 
dank and misty campus trees on 
the way to University Hall, and 
you give him permission to 
smoke a cigarette, and shout 
good-night down the stairs, and 
tell him what time to call around 
in the morning—later on in the 
morning—for he has made you 
promise to stay over all of the 
following day and see a little of 
the college and campus, and 
take a stroll in the queer old 
town. 

Then, as the gray dawn creeps 
in through the dotted Swiss 
curtains which somebody made 
for the Freshman who owns the 
room, causing the roses on the 
bureau to look pale and livid, 
and while the far-away voices 
of the dance commitiee can be 
heard from back of Wither- 
spoon, where they are having an 
informal game of baseball in 
their evening clothes to celebrate 
the success of their efforts, and 
the sparrows outside your win- 
dow begin to twitter as though 
there had been no dance, you 
lay your head upon the pillow 
and tell your roommate what 
the tall one said who danced the 
two-step so divinely, and what 
that funny little fellow with 
frowsy hair told you, and what 
were the remarks of the foot- 
ball man with whom you sat 
out two dances, and how the 
entertaining man who sang the 
solu at the concert seemed to 
like you, and what your bro- 
roommate told you not to 
tell. 

JessE Lynca WILLIAMS. 


A SUMMER GOWN. 


:%~ charming summer gown from Fischer et Robert, of 
Paris, is made of réséda-green foulard with graceful de- 
signs in rose-color. The corsage is of réséda silk gauze en- 
tirely in small puffs, a fashion now in great favor, dispensing 
with bertha or bretelles, and having merely a stock-collar 
and girdle of réséda satin. Foulard sleeves are divided into 
puffs by satin ribbons, and completed by a double ruffle of 
the gauze finely pleated. The front and back of the skirt 
are of the foulard, while on each side are two deep pleated 
flounces of gauze, one attached at the belt, the other nearly 
half-way down the skirt, and falling in fan-shape to the foot. 
Each side of the flounces is placed a band of wide satin rjb- 
bon knotted near the middle in large chour. This pretty 
lengthwise trimming is becoming to women who are under- 
sized, and is commended to those who begin to weary of the 
horizontal bands and fiounces now so generally worn. This 
model is very effective when: made of black silk with the 
puffed waist and panels of black silk muslin. It can be 
prettily brightened by putting pale rose or else Nile-green 
silk under the transparent muslin in the waist and skirt 
nels. The stock, girdle, and ribbons on the skirt should, 
in this event, be of black satin. 








WOMEN AS ART PATRONS. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


t b-~ title, used because it is short and comprehensive, 
requires an explanation. By art patronage is fre- 
quently implied merely the buying of works of art directly 
from the artists. The present meaning is broader. The 
term art patron is here applied to those who by gift or be- 
quest have founded, or helped to found and maintain, gal- 
leries and museums of pictures, sculptures, or other ‘‘ objects 
of art,” as well as free schools and scholarships for the pur- 
poses of art study. 

At first it was feared that our subject might afford too 
few figures for our canvas. Inspection proves that our 
small space will be crowded. Wealth and the higher grades 
of intellectual taste are not always found in association, 
even among men who have possessed the combination of 
brains and opportunity necessary to amass large fortunes. 
Among women, to whom the possession of great wealth is 
usually a matter of accident only, it has been sup that 
the number of those who would use it for public benefit, 


especially in esthetic lines, would be proportionately still 
smaller. But America is able proudly to boast of women 
who have given, for art purposes alone, sums which are 


estimated to amount, in the aggregate, to not less than five 
millions of dollars. Had our inquiry included the wealth 
given to found and endow libraries and schools, this amount 
would have been more than quintupled. Even within our 
prescribed limits a more close investigation might prove our 
estimate to be much too low, for it is probable that a great 
many women have given collections and founded free 
schools of design in our smaller cities and towns, which 
gifts, though of much local -value, benefit but limited 
circles 

Probably the most widely known gift of a woman for art 
purposes is the noble collection of paintings, and the large 
fund to maintain it, which were left to the Metropolitan 
Museum Association of New York city by Miss Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe 

This collection, said to be, with possibly one exception, 
the finest in the Union, is the pride of New York city. Miss 
Wolfe was a true art-lover. By nature and education she 
was fitted to select the paintings which should deserve a 
place in a great public gallery. Her collection was the 
result of many years of careful study and thought. She 
was benevolent in all lines, but was sufficiently cultured to 
see that educating influences are of more value than aught 
e.se in preventing the need for mere personal charities; 
and also that a most powerful, if not always properly ap- 
preciated, educational influence is that of free art collec- 
tions 

This influence is far more widely extended than appears 
at first sight Its benefits are not confined to artists or to 
connoisseurs. These are but few, while those who are aided 
are legion, and are found in all classes. Even the artist 
artisan class, large and constantly increasing as it is, em- 
braces but a small proportion of those who are materially 
benefited by visits to galleries of works of art. That the 
sense of color, the eye for form, proportion, and perspective, 
are thus educated is but a small part of the benefit conferred. 
Insensibly but surely all our individual aims and surround- 
ings are improved by our acquaintance with that which is 
best. This fact Miss Wolfe recognized. For this she de- 
served and will ever receive the thanks of the public. To 
give to New York city a collection of paintings which 
should be worthy of its acceptance and careful preservation 
was the pleasure and purpose of her life. She who was 
wealthy *‘ gave what she could” as worthily as the poor 
widow gave her ‘‘ two mites,” and equally deserves the full 
credit for her act of far-sighted discriminating generosity. 

To several other women the same museum is indebted for 
collections of great intrinsic and educational importance. 
The costly collection of art tapestries and other art objects 
left by the late Mrs. U. 8. Coles, it is feared, may not finally 
fall to the city, as there is some contention over the division 
of her estate; but the bequest of rare laces by Mrs. J.J. As- 
tor and the gifts of the Misses Lazarus and of Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown and others are sure, and are of much artistic 
importance as well as intrinsic value. The gift of the last- 
named cqries properly into our rapid survey, because music 
is certainly one of the finest of the arts, and in her superior 
collection of musical instruments of all ages and peoples 
Mrs. Brown has given a true history of the tone art. 

The collection given by the Misses Lazarus embraces, be- 
sides other things, many specimens of the jeweller’s and 
Japidary’s arts, as well as that of the miniature-painter. It 
fills many large cases, and is considered one of the most 
valuable in the museum. In addition to this collection, 
Mrs, Amelia B. Lazarus and Miss Emilie Lazarus have lately 
given $24,000 to endow a free art scholarship. The interest 
of this sum is to be paid every two years to that male mem- 
ber of the museum's regular art classes who shall be de- 
clared by the prize committee to be most worthy of this re- 
ward, ‘The sum is to be spent in study in Europe, in ac- 
cordance with the programme to be agreed upon between 
himself and the committee, to which he is also to report 
progress from time to time. As the benefits of this scholar- 
ship are limited to men students, it leaves room for hope 
that this generous family intend soon to present another 
which shall be open to women only. This would be a fit- 
ting and noble monument to the memory of their gifted 
relative, Miss Emma Lazarus, whose poems have stirred the 
hearts of many to whom she was personally a stranger. 

The art department of the Lenox Library has been en- 
riched by the bequest of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart's collection 
of paintings and art objects, which, together with a cash 
legacy, are said to represent a value of nearly half a million 
of dollars 

In point of the money given for art purposes by any one 
woman, Philadelphia seems to have been the most fortunate 
of our cities, the late Mrs. Anna H. Wilstach having be- 
queathed to the Fairmount Park Association of that city 
one-fourth part of her whole estate. This includes a collec- 
tion of about two hundred pictures, some of which are very 
highly esteemed. It is computed that the whole uest 
will not amount to less than one and a half millions of dol- 
lars. This great sum appears to be at the untrammelled dis- 
posal of the Park Commissioners, to sapere in erecting a 
gallery, and in its proper care and extension. This is a most 
munificent gift, and it is to be ho that wisdom may be 
displayed in its disposal. It is said that a part of the sum 
may be used as an endowment fund for a school of design; 
if so, Philadelphia will probably be in this respect the most 
fortunate city in our country. 

The noble Drexel Institute already shows what may be 
accomplished with wisely expended millions. In the Art 
Museum attached to this great educational institution are 
some most beautiful and costly gifts from Mrs. G. W. Childs 
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and from Mrs. J. W. Paul, Jun., in of the former’s 
friend and the latter’s mother, the late A. J. Drexel. 
Memorials of this nature reflect lustre as well upon those 
who bestow them as upon those whose memories they are 
intended to perpetuate. It has been said that our lives are 
as long as the good or evil we have done shall continue. 
oney expended in this way may not seem to be as imme- 
diately useful as if spent upon ties; but “in the long- 
run ”—that long-run which only the far-sighted can discern 
—educational influences and opportunities are the highest 
and farthest-reacbing kinds of charity, for they prevent the 
need of alms. ; 

Another Philadelphia woman who has recognized this 
truth is Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, whose generosity in | 
lines has caused her name to be widely known and loved. 
Her rich and varied collection of objects of art is at home in 
two large rooms of Memorial Hall. It includes ceramics of 
various countries and eras, cabinet-work, iv carvings, 
specimens of ancient and modern Roman and Florentine 
o—< , laces, textile fabrics, ancient glass—especially some 

utiful specimens of Venetian and Bohemian wares—wood- 
carvings of much curious or artistic interest and value, 
bookbindings of wood and leather, illuminated missals, silver- 
ware, and fine old Flemish tapestries. While not complete 
in any one department, this costly collection of rare articles 
is of t value, as being fairly representative of many lines 
of industrial art. 

To Philadelphia also belongs the credit of being the 
pioneer American city in the field of industrial art training, 
and it owes this worthy precedence to the enthusiastic in- 
terest of a woman—Mrs. Sarah Peter. In her own house 
she formed a class of young girls, for whose instruction she 
ay and paid a teacher. This formed the nucleus of 
what grown to be the “‘ Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women,” a} and useful institution which has since 
been generously aided by both men and women. 

The city of Cleveland, Obio, has been especially favored 
with women who have exerted themselves or exercised 
their influence over others to establish art schools and gal- 
leries. Several years Mrs. Harriet Kester started, at her 
own residence in Cleveland, a school of design for women. 
At first it had but one pupil. In the course of three years 
it became necessary to en rooms large enough to accom- 
modate three hundred pupils, and the gifts and labors of 
Mrs. Kester were supplemented by those of other women of 
taste and liberality. Then it became known as the “ School 
of Art,” and has now its home in a building provided by the 
estate of the late Mr. Thomas Kelly. This estate is indefi- 
nitely described as “large,” and was bequeathed for the 
gr of establishing an art school and gallery in Cleve- 
and. It is said to be “‘ well known that the estate was so 
devised by Mr. Kelly in response to the expressed wishes of 
his wife.” 

Another Cleveland woman, Mrs. W. T. Hulbert, is not 
only carrying out but exceeding the wishes of her husband, 
who left to her the use of his estate during her lifetime, the 
principal to be subsequently devoted to the erection and 
endowment of an art gallery. Mrs. Hulbert is devoting all 
of her large income that is im excess of her actual needs to 
increasing the collection of pahitings left by her husband, 
and doing everything possible to pave the way for the erec- 
tion of a t gallery, which will probably be united to the 
en founded by Mrs. Kester and endowed by Mr. 


elly. 

In’ Baltimore we find a flounshing art school, which is 
under the direction of its chief promoter, Miss A. M. Hill. 
She has been unsparing in her efforts to make this school 
worthy of its beautiful city, and has given not only her own 
time but thousands of dollars tow its support, 
collecting much from others. 

Concerning the donations of women to the art museum of 
Boston, Massachusetts, we have only been able to learn that 
something more than one-fifth of the cash donations and 
about one-third of the works of art that have been given have 
come from women. It is estimated that altogether the cash 
value of these gifts would amount to about a quarter of a 
million of dollars. Further details are lacking. It required 
more than a letters to eighteen different individuals 
and places to elicit this meagre information concerning what 
women bave done to promote art study in one of the oldest 
and most cultured States in our Union. 

We have already adverted to the work of Mrs. Sarah 
Peter in Philadelphia. We now follow the same enthusias- 
tic lover of the arts to Cincinnati, where in 1854 there was 
formed, under her leadership, an association of women for 
So yepee of founding and maintaining the Cincinnati 
Academy of Fine Arts. Comparatively few of the names 
of the many women who belonged to this association have 
been preserved. This is to be much regretted, for they ap- 
pear to have been the first body of women in America to 
appreciate the art needs of the country, and to set about 
supplying those of their own city. During the first year 
they collected more than for this purpose. 
amount of zealous work which this implies can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have had a hand in raising, for a 
purpose which does not appeal strongly to the popular 
mind, a similar som in small subscriptions. Single dona- 
tions of a hundred thousand dollars, when obtained at all, 
usually cost less effort on the part of the collector than a 
half a dozen subscriptions of $5 each. In the sum of 
$9221.48 raised by the Cincinnati women a tthis time is 
not included the expense of a journey to Europe undertaken 
by Mrs. Peter at her own cost, expressly to make purchases 


for the infant gallery: 

In the first year of its existence this association opened a 
temporary exhibition of ae loaned by citizens. It 
was plainly beyond the reach of the women interested to 
develop in its full dimensions the institution they bad in 
view. But they knew the value of example—the worth of 
even a single seed in a fruitful soil. 

To give to this band of Cincinnati women the credit which 
is their duc, it must be borne in mind that it was not until 
three years later than this—in 1857, namely—that even in 
England the idea of art applied to industrial — 
crystallized, under the fostering care of the Prince . 
into the grand institution known as the South Kensin 
Museum. Yet in one of the earliest appeals of the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of the Fine Arts it is stated that ‘‘a part 
of the plan of the gallery is the establishment of a School of 
Design wherein art may be taught as an occupation, and 
from which genius and skill may go forth with the means 
of obtaining honorable livelihood ty the exercise of their 
accomplishments and taste.” 

For their vo of this advanced idea the women of 
America, pores veall, of eeenel. have already received 


much " 
our admiration for this 


deserve still more. Yet, 
with 


of noble women, we 


would not forget that without the munificent aid of noble 
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men they would not always have been able to carry their 

ideas into successful o: E 
Even in 1876 the work of the School of Design thus 
established had grown to such beret nv that the amateur 
, exhibited at the Centen- 


the industrial-art progress of our coun- 
try. It is true that at that time this work was sadly inferior 
to the professional work of the same kind exbi by older 
nations. Now—and with what honest pride we can say it!— 
the work of the Rookwood Company need not blush to find 
itself side by side with that of many Old World potteries of 
wide celebrity. 

It was after the close of the Centennial Exposition that 
the Cincinnati women resolved to dissolve the original 
Association and start anew, with the sole aim of advancing 
women’s work. The present article has to do only with the 
share borne by women in founding and endowing art insti- 
tutions. In Cincinnati alone this roll of honor includes 
nearly three hundred names. 


INFANTA EULALIA. 
See {llnstration on front page. 

pe Maria Eulalia, Francisca de Asis, Margarita, Ro- 

berta, Isabel, Francisca de Paula de Borbon y de Bor- 
bon—not to deprive her of any of the numerous names 
which she received at the —— font, for the higher a 
child’s rank in life in sunny Spain, the more numerous are 
the Christian names bestowed on her—was born in Madrid, 
February 12, 1864, at the Royal Palace, and on the day fol- 
igs her birth the Order of Maria Luisa was conferred on 

er. 

She was only four years old when the revolution of 1868 
broke out in Spain, and on the arrival of her family in Paris 
the little Princess was placed at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, where sbe received a brilliant education. The Infanta 
Eulalia is a great linguist, and speaks French, English, Ger- - 
man, and Italian as perfectly as her native tongue. In 
addition to many other accomplishments, she is very musi- 
cal, playing on the piano admirably, as well as on the harp 
and the guitar. 

The Infanta Eulalia is very fond of out-door sports, 
and in 1890, at the Skating Rink in Paris, was universally 
considered the most ‘ul skater on the ice. 

This Princess is the youngest daughter of Queen Isabella 
and Don Francisco de Asis de Borbon, and she was her bro- 
ther Alfonso’s favorite sister, while now she is passionately 
attached to the present King of Spain, her little nephew, 
~ the Queen cout is very fond of her charming sister- 
n-law. 

Her features bear the stamp of the Bourbon race, and she 
reminds many of her mother in her best days, though her 
features are more delicate and her figure more slender. She 
has light blue eyes, fair hair, and a sweet expression, while 
her figure is very graceful. The Infanta is very affable, and 
wins every one’s good-will by her gracious manners, ex- 
quisite tact, and amiable dis tion. 

In 1886 the Infanta Eulalia was married to Prince Antoine 
d'Orléans, son of the Duke of Montpensier, and they now 
have two children living—lovely golden-haired lads with 
beautiful blue eyes. Prince Antoine d'Orléans is very mu- 
sical, and has composed several pieces. 

The Princess is very be in Spain, and during her 
recent visit to the island of Cuba made a most favorable 
impression, to Judge by the enthusiastic ovation she re- 
ceived; wherever she went she was greeted by —a cheers 
from the crowds which thronged the streets to see her pass 
by, while she graciously acknowledged their greetings with 
smiles and bows. This Princess is the first member of the 
royal family that has ever visited Cuba or the New Worid 
since its discovery by Columbus. Among the festivities 

wen in her honor was a at party at the Governor- , 

’s country-seat, Los Molinos. mn her arrival with 
her husband and their suite, many of the ladies of the aris- 
tocracy hastened to kiss the Infanta’s hand. While in Cuba 
the Princess added to her popularity by making use of the 
traditional volante, that Cu vehicle now relegated to the 
country, although it is so = and comfortable. 

At ball given in her honor by the Countess of Fernan- 
dina, the Infanta wore a ifcent pearl-gray brocade, 
evidently a masterpiece of Worth or some other famous 
modiste. She had on a splendid tiara of diamonds and 
see, a regal gift from the Queen Regent, and a costly 

jamond and pearl necklace which had been given to her by 
the Duke of Montpensier. 

For the benefit of those who are interested in reading 
about the Infanta’s wardrobe, we give a brief description 
of some of her gowns, and the jewels she wears with them, 
One is of blue satin, embroidered in silver and trimmed 
with Brussels lace: diamonds and turquoises, a gift from 
her sister the Infanta Dofia Paz. Another of her gowns is 
of white and gold silk trimmed with costly lace, and with 
this she dons a set of diamonds and pearls, which was given 
to her by the Queen — and the King, a necklace of 
—_ and magnificent diamonds, a gift from the Duke ‘of 

ontpensier and the Duchess, and a bracelet of diamonds 
and sapphires, which was a present from the Countess of 
Paris. Another gown is light green silk, brocaded in silver 
and trimmed with fine lace. She wears a set of emeralds 
with this toilette and an emerald diadem, a present from 
her mother, Isabella. She also has a lilac satin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and with this wears a dia- 
mond tiara and diamond necklace, the gift of her father, 
Don Francisco de Borbon. Another dress is white silk, 
covered with magnificent Brussels lace, with her initials 
and coat of arms worked in the design. The lace on 
this gown was a wedding-gift from her husband. With 
this she usually wears a princely diadem consisting of 
ten large stars of diamonds and rubies and two butter- 
flies of the same precious stones. These splendid jewels 
were given to her by her father on the birth of her first 
child. A white gown embroidered with rose buds: dia- 
monds and pearls. An olive- green gown trimmed with 
black lace and bows: an ornament in the shape of a peacock 


of diamonds, , and rubies, and a diamond pin shaped 
like a fly, with its body made of a large pearl. These 
jewels were a gift from Geom Isabella. A changeable white 


and blue silk, with an exquisite design embroidered on blue 
gauze: els, an arrow and a half-moon of diamonds, the 
gift of Duke of Aumale. The Princess bas brought 
over fifty different gowns, with jewels to correspond, as well 
as hats, oe and gloves to match them all. 
The military parade took place in Havana or the 
14th of May, and the Infanta reviewed the troops on horse- 
back, attired in a handsome riding-habit, which set off the 
beauty of her elegant figure, and an English high hat that 


























was very becoming. She rode to the grand stand on a 
spirited steed, which she mounted in a fearless manner, and 
was attended by the Governor-General and his staff. 
During her stay in Havana the Infanta paid a visit to 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and met the venerable nun 
Mother Tur, who had been at the convent in Paris during 
the Infanta’s childhood. As soon as the Princess entered 
she hastened to kiss ber hand, having always been very 
fond of her former teacher. On the day that the Infanta 
left Havana a great many people accompanied her to the 
wharf, and several of the consular corps were there also, 
among other officials. As the United States Consul-General 
w her a pleasant voyage, and assured her that she 
would surely feel at home in the United States, she retorted, 
with the ready tact that characterizes her, ‘‘ Oh, I am quite 
sure of that, for I already feel quite like an American.” 
Prince Antoine d’Orléans and the Infanta are first cou- 
sins, as the Prince’s mother, the Infanta Luisa, was Queen 
Isabella’s only sister. The cousins were thrown together 
during their childhood, and are devotedly attached to each 
other. Mary EvizaBeta SPRINGER. 


OUR MOTHER-TONGUE. 


we reverence it as we ought we will be on our guard not 
to insult it by violating its rules. We will not say, ‘*‘ You 
hadn't ought to do this,” or, “‘ He ain’t a-goin’ to do that.” 
We will avoid that last and worst error of the vulgar, the 
double negative. We will be above misplacing moods and 
tenses, and putting the nominative case where the objective 
belongs by right. 

Many people who ordinarily speak their mother-tongue 
correctly are at fault when they have to do with pronouns. 
Pronouns are stumbling-blocks beyond all other parts of 
speech. ‘A person does not know what to do with their 
hands,” they say, or, ‘One does not give their best things 
away for nothing.” If speaking of two persons, you will 
hear that ‘“‘Ruby has invited John and I to supper,” or, 
‘** Lawrence is going to Chicago with Mildred and 1.” The 
placing of another name before the conjunction blinds them 
to the awkwardness of setting I in the objective case. 

The word “nice” is frequently misused, and taken from 
its significance of neat, delicate, dainty, to stand for agree- 
able, charming, or virtuous. Thus a girl was talking to 
another of that decidedly objectionable member of society, a 
burglar, and alluding to one in particular, a man undergoing 
a sentence of imprisonment, said, with emphasis, ‘‘I don’t 
think he was a nice young man.” A “nice” girl, by-the- 
way, often does duty in describing a young woman, who, 
whatever else she may be, is more than nice if she is gentle, 
good, winsome, and well-bred, and whose niceness ought to 
be taken for granted. 

“Lovely,” in the same way, is applied equally to a fa- 
vorite pudding or a beloved relative. ‘“‘ First-rate” serves 
as a qualifying adjective when scenery, fine clothes, a plea- 
sant time, or, oh! worst and saddest of misnomers, the 
“ natural” appearance of a corpse are the topics which the 
speaker has in mind. 

Slang, though occasionally verging on the picturesque, is 
distinctly debasing to purity of language, and should be 
frowned on by those who love their mother-tongue. It is 
not of this century nor of the last; it is as old as Homer, 
and finds place in the dawn-speech of the world, but it is al- 
wtys an impertinence and an intrusion. 

Allied to this, the habit of using at random expressions 
such as “ goodness!” “ gracious!” “ heavens and earth!” “ dear 
me!” and the like, are opposed to good usage, and should be 
frowned upon by those who regard their mother-tongue 
with admiration and love. 





One of the most interesting figures at the “ patting 6 
day of the French Salon was Rosa Bonheur, whom one in- 
stinctively thinks of with a young, boyish face, dressed in 
the loose man’s jacket and trousers that she usually wears 


in her studio her portraits. At the vernissage, however, 
& a like a vieille bonne femme of about ve ytre 
dre quietly in an ordinary woman’s costume of black, 
her short hair concealed under the gray perruque that she 
adopts in public to avoid attracting attention, and nothing 
noticeable about her except the red ribbon of the Légion 
d’Honneur that she wore in her button-hole. She sends two 
pictures to the Chicago Exposition, ‘‘ The King of the For- 
est” and ‘‘A Skirmish,” both owned uy M. Gambard, the 
Spanish Consul at Nice. It is interesting to know that it 
was he who gave Rosa Bonheur her start. M. Gambard was 
at that time a picture-dealer, and recognizing the talent of 
the young painter, then poor and unknown, he had a pen 
built for her in one corner of his grounds in which she could 
study the lions and other “‘ kings of the forest,” who, as a 
rule, are not too easily persuaded to have their portraits 
painted. M.Gambard made a fortune and collected a rare 
picture-gallery from his dealings with these unknown paint- 
ers, and the lion’s head at Chicago is one of the finest Rosa 
Bonheur’s in existence. 

—The completion of the monument to Alexander H. 
Stephens is due to the energy of a woman, Miss Mary A. 
H. Gay, who, after the death of her fiancée in the Confederate 
army, devoted herself to the preservation of Confederate 
memorials, After the war she was the first to start the 
movement to gather the bones of the Confederate dead and 
to establish Confederate cemeteries, and when she finished 
this work she took up that of collecting funds for Mr. 
Stephens’s monument. 

—While modelling her colossal) statue of Father Mathew, 
Miss Mary Redmond, the Irish sculptor, had an experience 
that in some respects recalls that of the unfortunate hero of 
The Light that Failed. She had taken for a model, at the 
recommendation of a philanthropist friend, a youth of twenty 
from a reformatory. After the completion of the clay figure, 
the model, in a fit of spite, entered the studio and destroyed 
her work. Nothing daunted, Miss Redmond procured a 
year’s extension of time from the committee in charge of 
the work, and remodelled the figure to the satisfaction of 
the committee. The completed statue has recently been 
unveiled in Dublin. 

—Miss Stella Dyér, the young American violinist who 
best iauropesn tastes, bas played reoestly. before Queen 

n masters, has recently before 
Victoria, during the stay of the latter at the Villa Palmieri, 
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t success. Miss Dyer had previously 
press Frederick upon several occasions. 


Florence, with 
am for the 

he is the daughter of Mr. Giflord Dyer, the Chicago artist, 
and is only a little more than twenty years old. 


—The fifty American naval officers and sailors who lost 
their lives in the hurricane at Samoa in March, 1889, will 
have their memories honored in the beautiful window to be 
placed in the chapel of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
The window is lancet-shaped, seventeen feet long, four wide, 
and contains three pictures. The work was done in the 
studios of the Royal Bavarian establishment of Mayer & 
Co., Munich, and the memorial is presented by the United 
States Naval Association, who comprise all the graduates of 
the Annapolis Academy, 

—The memorial window erected in the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in honor of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
the pastor emeritus, has St. Paul preaching on Mars Hill as 
the centre piece, and on either side Moses the Law-giver and 
St. John the Evangelist. The window is put up by Dr. 
Cuyler’s friends, and dedicated to his thirty years’ pastorate 
in this church. It is over the entrance to the church on the 
= side, and is forty-five feet wide and twenty-four feet 
righ. 

—Kent County Jail, Rhode Island, boasts a woman jailer. 
She is Miss Breve Smith, and the position was given her 
because it had been held in direct line in her family since 
before the Revolution. When her predecessor died was 
the only one left in the succession, and after slight oppo- 
sition, she was appointed to her.post. She is of command- 
ing figure and well developed muscle, and is well fitted to 
cope with a refractory prisoner. She is also said to exercise 
an admirable moral influence over her charges. 





p ‘= eg the “ 1830” skirt in Bazar No. 12, and the nine-gored skirt 
n o. . 
. £ we are unable to assist yon in finding one who does work of 
ue nat. 
Aw Inquirer —Colonial or Revolntionary ancestry, as the names indi- 
cate, is the indispengable qualification for ission to bership. You 
can obtain details by addressing the secretaries of the respective socie- 
ties, whore ackiresses yon will find in the City Directory. 
Evin M.—Real laces are again used hy those who have them, but there 
are many machine laces with hand-ran designs that are very effective 


trimming. 

A.B. €_Make the brown grenadine dress with a ronnd waist gathered 
to a belt and hooked on the left side. Put cream-white guipure insertion 
in two or three rows across the bust and up to the collar. Have the col- 
lar also of guipnre. Make a large puff at the top of the sleeve, and hand 
the close lower sleeve with insertion. Gore the skirt, and pnt a flounce 
from the knee down, headed by insertion. Use yellow surah for a vest in 
the wool dress, and trim with black braid narrowly piped with yellow in 
preference to red. 

Camttt.a M.—Read a description of the coat with full back in New 
York Fashions of this namber of the Bazar. Your suggestions about the 
full fromt breadth from neck to foot are . 

. R. C.—Make a black peau de soie gown by the design given in this 
number of the Bazar for a black silk dress. If you do not want an all- 
— dress use cream-white guipure, or else Limerick lace, for the full 
vest front. 

J. P.—Yonr chiné silk is in good style this season. Make your dress 
with a round waist and large sleeves with a fichu of white lace. Have a 
gored skirt trimmed at the knee and foot with a rnche of satin ribbon of 
the darkest shade in the silk. It is best to say good-by to the hostess at 
a reception, thongh not absolutely necessary, w its are still arriving 
and there is a great crowd. Wear full drees (without a bonnet) at an “ At 
Home” from eight until ten in the evening. 

Jaok Frost's Sistee.—Make your challi skirt as you su t, by design 
Fig. 5 in Bazar No. 18. The waist of this gown is in excellent style, but, 
if you prefer, you could have a surplice waist, the front lapped to the left, 
and the V — filled in with pnffs and a collar of your green surah. 
Your plan for altering the red skirt is good. Folds of this heavy ma- 
terial will be better trimming than ruffles. For every-day wear get the 
baby a eap of drawn nai , with one of point d’esprit or silk muslin 
for nicest use. The electric needle in the hands of a skilful dermatolo- 
gist will permanently remove supertiuous hair without injury to the pa- 
tient and with very slight pain, 

R. E. B.—Make the light wool dress with a round waist, the front 
turning back in revers from a full gathered plastron and stock-collar of 
shot rose and green silk, Have large puffed sleeves and a gored skirt, 
and trim with bias bands of the shot silk. Use plain biack satin ribbon 
on the black net skirt. 

Fereoin —White flowers and white undressed kid gloves are chosen for 
brides. The bridemaid should wear a dress of lighter fawn-color and 
carry pink roses. Use name-cards for the guests. refreshments you 
en t are sufficient, but chicken salad and strawberries m t be added. 
Unonenen—Get black serge of light weight for travelling dresses. 
Make one with an Eton jacket, the other with a blazer that has a pleated 
collarette, and is cut full below the waist in the back. With these have 
shirt waists of black China silk and of white cheviot striped with black. 
Get round hats of binck rice straw with brim tarned up in Marquise 
shape, and trimmed with black rosettes of dull silk and black wings or 
quills. Low kid shoes and black lisle-thread stockings will be comfort- 
able. Get crépon or adine dresses for wearing at the hotel. There 
is = Se, . lestly low surplice dresses. 

JAROLYN.—A pea or mauve crépon dress with white gloves will 
be very suitable for the bride at a quiet home wedding. The mother's 
= — - of grey of black silk, — taffeta or satin merveilleux. 

pa or the organdy you suggest is in good taste for the sister. Pat 
a ribbon ruche at the knee and foot of the lace skirt. Add shoulder frills 
of lace falling on large sleeves, and have a stock and girdle of biack satin. 

M. L. 8.—We have not published a pattern of the flounce. Read an- 
swer to “ W. C. L.” in last week's Bazar. The skirt with nine gores, of 
which a diagram is given in Bazar No. 19, is a stylish shape. 

ssontske No. 14.—Yonr pretty » surah should be made up with 
many rows of cream-white guipure insertion in waist, sleeves, and skirt. 
Make the waist gathered at over a lining, and put two or three inrer- 
, the est row half-way down the 


tions across the top in front and back. 
armholes. Have a collar band of insertion, and a belt — silk be- 
puffs at top of sleeves, with close lower es banded 








neath. Make |. 
with insertion. ave a skirt of five gored breadths, with rows of inser- 
ca ahem. Your former letter was answered in the Bazar of last 
week. 

Cuarvorre 66.—It is not our custom to answer questions about dress 
by mail. The dark violet surah dress will be very effective made like 
the dotted India silk or challi gown on 401 of Bazar No: 2. Trim 
= wae guipure lace, and with satin rib the color of the ground of 

re sural 

D. C. E.—For your charch sapper why do you not have a variety of 

t 


dings with strawberries, if. properly made 
deserves its name. Strawberries in wine 
ringne pie, snow pudding with strawberries in it, ice-cream with straw- 
Sallcioun A pretty vorlety of tue al popular ny ed 
cious. va o wa straw ik 
is made by having Them in individual pr aoek, 


Pp cream. Begin your kkefast 
with grape fruit, fof one toeach guest. The fruit should have 
bee: he ice several rs using and up to half an hour before 
serving; each globe should be cut in half croeswise, the hard core cut out, 
meg had t in, and a teaspoonful of sherry orrum. Leave on the 

nntil penn by Follow this course with creamed in scallop 
shells and thin bread and butter. For the next course give lam’ 
and creamed or fried toes and rolis. You may add a lettuce salad if 
yee naan et Cass meal with berries. Serve coffee and tea with the 
chicken. 


Louise Laoy.—Serve 
oak te ball; too Som Shecnehsek gol ts paws aan 
ent in cram ont, 
minced chicken. The two sides 


ACY. 
ton. 


coffee, Russian tea, and lemonade, if you 
is in the morning or afternoon, tlie women 
bonnets; but if it is in the evening, it will 
and hats should be laid aside. 


: 
i 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Connesroxpest. } 


MONGST the light and frothy toilettes preparing for 
summer the tailor gown is crowded somewhat into the 


background perhaps, but it nevertheless maintains its place 
in the Se pee of a fashionable young woman. Gicth of 
light medium shades, hop-sacking, wide-wale serge, anc 
especially the shot diagonal cheviots, are the materials now 
employed for it. The skirt is slightly fuller than that of 
last year, close at the front, flaring a little at the sides, and 
with the fulness falling in three or four round folds at the 
back. The jacket, unless it is an Eton, is somewhat longer 
than last year’s, more flaring in the skirt, and less often with 
a coat collar than with a waved collaretie or spiral revers. 
The sleeves are full at the top and close in ually tow- 
ard the wrist. The enormous buttons u last year are 
replaced by those of more modest size. The simplest tailor 
gowns, those for outings and journeys, have no trimming 
but rows of machine stitching, done with coarse silk twist 
to make it effective. Others a degree more elegant for the 
promenade, driving, or the races have a fine piping cord of 
silk or metal at all the edges, a sober ornament which does 
not detract from the simplicity of the costume. One that I 
have recently seen undergoing completion at the tailor’s is 
of stem-green cloth, everywhere edged with gold cord, and 
with a similar cord defining the hem. The vest was of white 
vigogne, and entered a belt on which were several rows of 
cord. There was an additional vest or blouse front of cream 
embroidered silk muslin, which was to replace the wool vest 
on warm days. Contrasting cloth of either a deeper or a 
very light color is sometimes used as a relief. For instance, 
a gown of light Havana-brown cloth is trimmed with mad- 
der-red cloth; a hem three inches deep of the color is on the 
skirt, headed by three rows of fine soutache of the same 
color, and the jacket has a yoke, collar, and collarette with 
revers of the same red. similar costume is in putty- 
colored cloth with medium green for accessories. The Eton 
jacket is the favorite short jacket for tailor gowns, and is 
made in a variety of ways, round or pointed at the waist, 
crossed and buttoned at the front, or open with shaw] revers 
like an abbreviated smoking-jacket. 

Aside from regular tailor costumes, the short jacket is a 
favorite feature of corsages in general, and is utilized in 
numberless forms by our » coord mn It is made again as 
it was last year, round and short, showing beneath it the end 
of a full blouse of lighter or contrasting color entering a 
deep belt. Made after this fashion it is pretty with rounded 
fronts with lace revers, and sleeves consisting of a balloon 
puff with a deep forearm or ‘‘ mitten” of lace. Or the entire 
jacket may be of dise lace transparent over silk, with 
velvet revers. Sometimes it is both short at the bottom and 
décolleté at the top, canght with a clasp on the chest, and 
showing a contrasting under-corsage or vest, as I have seen 
it on a dress of golden-brown cloth. The skirt of this dreas 
is bordered with a band of ivory cloth braided with gold. 
The — opens on a close white vest braided with gold, 
which is cut down at the throat and filled in with a draped 
guimpe of shot white and gold silk muslin. The hat ac- 
companying the dress is of golden straw with golden-brown 
velvet, ivory-white feathers, and a spangled aigrette. To 
complete the costume, ivory Suéde gloves and low bronze 
shoes. Another form of the short jacket is different from 
both the skirt and corsage with which it is worn. It reaches 
to the belt and is sleeveless, with perhaps an epaulette of 
lace finishing the armhole. It may be of a handsome plain 
or figured silk, and, judiciously chosen, can be made to 
answer with various skirts. 

Equally pretty for the house or street in the summer is a 
costume composed of a skirt of fine light woollen, crépon, 
veiling or étamine, of medium color, with a blouse or shirt 
waist of contrasting silk; the skirt may have several rows of 
ribbon, braid, folds or ruches, or lace insertion; to add for 
the street is a small double cape of the skirt material, stopping 
five inches above the belt, and meeting only at the neck in 
front, showing the entire front of the silk waist, and part of 
the puffed sleeve, which terminates at the elbow, entering a 
long Suéde glove. The blouse has a wide goft belt and a 
stock-collar of the same or of other dark silk. That this 
style is used for expensive as well as for simple materials is 
shown by the following costume of Vandyke red surah shot 
with gold. The skirt two rows of écru guipure inser- 
tion of a very yellowish écru, showing a turquoise-blue silk 
lining through the meshes of the lace. The blouse, with 
short full sleeves, is entirely of écru lace over turquoise-blue 
silk, enters the skirt under a draped belt of red velvet, and 
has a velvet stock-collar to correspond with the belt, with a 
tiny chou at the side. The double cape is of the shot red 
silk, with an insertion of lace showing blue beneath. 

These deep yellowish or golden écru guipures are much 
used on summer woollens and silks, and even on black silks 
and silk muslins. On the other. hand, black guipures and 
other laces are employed on soft stuffs of light and medium 
color, and form parts of corsages worn with skirts that have 
a black ground. For example, a blouse waist of pink, sul- 
phur, or mauve surah with black lace insertions is worn 
with a crépon or surah skirt with a black ground and hair 
lines or small figures of the light color. The insertions are 
usually put horizontal! on the body of the blouse and per- 
pendicularly in the full part of the sleeves, though some- 
times this order is reversed. Accordion-pleated skirts are 
incrusted, that is, they have the lace insertion laid on, some- 
times in five or seven rows, before the stuff is pleated. 
Some pretty summer dresses have such an accordion skirt 
as this of light wool with lace insertions, and a surah silk 
waist of the same or a deeper shade, with bell. shaped sleeves 
to match the skirt, lace-trimmed and accordion-pleated, 
falling to the elbow, where they meet either long Suede 
gloves or else close forearms of surah. Sometimes the 
surah waist crosses shaw] fashion, and terminates on each 
side in a point caught with a chou or knot of ribbon. 

Corsages, excepting the blouse and those of thin tissues, 
are usually without gathers at the waist, either ‘‘ seamless” 
and stretc on a fitted Haing. or fitted with side forms. 
In some cases the front is slightly gathered. [It no longer 
matters very much, since the actual corsage is now merely 
a foundation for a under which it is almost lost to 
sight. The manner of posing the trimming varies in- 
finitely, and side by side with very graceful effects can be 
seen others which are fairly grotesque. Fashion favors 
bretelles and berthas, single, double, and sometimes triple, 
frilled and waved about a yoke, producing an amplitude of 
shoulder that is not always graceful. In some cases the 
yoke and bertha effect is replaced by a collarette com 
of three lapping flounces, re-enforced with buckram 
lining, and vigorously shirred or waved, with a result that 
is heavy and ungraceful to a degree. Even corsages with 

revers have some form of or collarette super- 


nter- 


broad 
added, and all these broad trimmings, assisted by the volu- 










minous sleeves, give some women a spread and others a 
submerged effect that is painful to the beholder 

Many of the dressy summer toilettes for young women 
now in preparation are of mousselive de soie, or silk muslin, 
etty semi-transparent tissue, which is usually trimmed 
h lace A charming specimen is of delicate mauve silk 
skirt encircled with seven insertions of ivory 
bright silk of a deeper violet shade be 
eath. The has a yoke traversed by lace insertions, 
eeves are muslin puffs above deep cuffs composed 
1nd muslin bands, with a lace epaulette 


18 tin 

snowing 
corsag¢ 
the si 


ternals 
drooping from the shoulder In strange contrast with this 
vaporou vzemble are two draperies of pansy velvet, which 
cross on the front of the corsage, forming a sort of corselet, 
f n which bretelles ascend to the shoulders, to terminate 
there in a tiny chow. I have seen the same model in corn 


| mousseline with insertions of white lace transparent 
India silk, and the velvet drapery on the front 
wsage of a medium green. The accompanying hat 


was of yellow straw with a butterfly bow of green velvet, 


ld -rose 


the « 


ind tufts of old-rose shaded pinks Accessories of mousse 
ine de soi also in great favor, and one of the favorite 
novelties is a trimming of black silk muslin on light silk 


uv sisting of flounces and a belt, and a separate 
Marie Antoinette fichu or scarf to complete the toilette 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 
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PLANKED-SHAD DINNERS ON THE 


POTOMAC 


SUPERIOR quality is claimed for the Potomac shad 

idents along its banks contending that it is as supe 
» the red-gilled shad of North Carolina or the paler 
fish of the De Hudson, and Connecticut rivers as it 
is to the plebeian hickory shad—the coarse dry imitation of 
the true shad which is forced upon buyers who disregard 
the signs that proclaim the fraud. Planked shad is vaunted 
is superior to any kitchen-cooked fish, and only a black 
man is supposed to be able to give the peculiar flavor to a 
treated in the open air. The Indians’ primitive 
method of cooking all fish has been much elaborated and 
ind epicures now argue testily as to the age 
f the the kind of firewood, the method and the 
mixture used for basting, and whether fifteert-minutes of 
fast or a half-hour of slow planking will produce the best 
result . 

The shad appear in the river when the first wild flowers 
are but the fish festival is at its height 
when the dogwood gleams in the forest and the apple-trees 

rid Potomac orchards are transfigured to clouds of bloom 
Then shad-nets stretch for miles up and down and across 

and the plump silver-sided fish entangle them 
thousands with every flood tide. Planked shad, 
which was so long the special privilege of men and epicures 
a dish reserved to gastronomes and those of sporting an:l 
Sabbath-breaking proclivities, has been taken up by fashion 
and given broad and general popularity this season. Prece 
dents and traditions have been looked up, and patriots, an 
tiquarians, scientists, and society people have tested and 
approved of planked shad by the Potomac 

itis told that George Washington had a fancy for planked 
shad; that one of the slaves on the Mount Vernon estate was 
an artist in its preparation, and vied with out-door chefs be 
longing to the other river-side estates; and that the old Vir- 
ginia and Maryland gentlemen rode and rowed far to enjoy 
shad parties, and back their shad-plankers against the Lee, 
the Marshall, and the Gunston cooks. Neighborhood stories 
have handed down the little infirmities and human traits of 
the Father of his Country, who, when Mistress Martha be 
came too exacting, would be rowed across to Marshall Hall, 
and seek peace with planked shad and sociability with his 
good neighbor Thomas Marshall,Gentleman. For a century 
the same green groves have sheltered shad parties, and 


imwar;¢e 


suad a) 
refined upon 


planks 


seen on its banks 


the stream 


selves by 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


nagged husbands have found as good solace and cheer be- 
neath those blooming fruit trees as did the immortal one. 

A half-century ago planked shad enjoyed great renown 
among statesmen, and Daniel Webster grew eloquent as he 
extolled the dish. The godlike orator, who was great in the 
foram and great at the council table, was as easily first in 
the kitchen and first at the dinner table, and was master of 
many more instruments than the chafing-dish, upon which 
amateurs build great reputations today. It is matter of 
Washington tradition that he went regularly to the markets 
to choose things for his own table; and he could brew a 
punch, dress a salad, and make & rarebit with any cordon bleu 
of that day. Every springtime Mr, Webster celebrated the 


rites over many a plump white shad, and the grove at White 
House Landing has listened to his eloquent toasts and trib- 
utes to the noblest fish that swims this river. 


Mr. Webster's 





SHADDING THE PLANKS. 


only rival and approach as a planker of shad was an ancient 
colored man, whose lifetime of triumphs with the oak boards 
had won him fame along both tide-water banks, and who was 
considered necessary to every great gathering in honor of 
the shad. The river-side was divided as to whether this 
veteran or the godlike statesman were the greater artist. 
Discussion and wagers ran high, and a shad tourney was 
arranged one May-day ab the White House grove. Mr, Web- 
ster and the black artist were each to plank a shad after his 
own method, and each should taste the other's fish. Each 
presented a golden-brown poem bedded in parsley and 
laurelled with lemon, and each tasted. While Mr. Webster 
ate, pondered, and fixed his fathomless eyes on the platter 
in deep analytical thought, the old darky took one bite, 
rose to his feet, bowed, and said, *‘’Fore God, Mr. Webster, 
I neber have tasted plank sliad befo’!” And the statesman 
owned himself outdone in deed, and shad, and speech. 


The planking of shad Las been perfected and elaborated 
since those days, and is conducted on a large scale on the 
old Marshall place by the omnipresent syndicate which man- 
ages everything at this end of the century. Shad dinners 
have ceased to be the sole privilege of statesmen, lawyers, 
gastronomes, sports, and Sunday excursionists. Women 
and housekeepers are ae the long-withheld mys- 
teries, and the idle worldly have found a new distraction 
for these half summer days. 

Powhatan and Pocahontas would stare amazed to see 
what their primitive ways have led to. A fire of well-sea- 
soned split oak is built in a long compact line, and inch- 
thick oak planks are propped before it until heated through. 
Time improves the quality of these planks, and many well- 
charred ones bave been in use for four and five seasons. 
The fish, cleaned, split, and rubbed with a little salt, are 
nailed fast to these planks, the backs sizzling as they touch 
the hot wood, which slowly cooks that side. The shadded 
planks are propped close to the fire until they begin to 
brown, and then removed a few inches, the cooks defily 
turning one edge of the planks uppermost and then the 
other to retain the juices evenly. As many as two hun- 
dred shad are often planked at once, a row extending on 
either side of the fire, and the cooks patrolling the line and 
basting them as they brown with a mixture of melted but- 
ter and Worcestershire sauce. The cooks are as indifferent 
to smoke and flame as so many Casabiancas, and watch 
carefully that all brown together evenly and that no errant 
breeze sends smoke or ashes or a flame against the buttered 
planks. The process and the flavor of wood smoke touch 
the hearts of those who have enjoyed camp life, and all 
such take note for future days in the wilderness. River 
arithmetic averages one shad to two people, and there are 
Gargantuan traditions of two shad to one person, with 
chowder and roe in proportion. 

Opinions differ as to the merits of planked shad. Men, 
who so long kept its enjoyment to themselves, extol it. 
Their wives, as a rule, decry and criticise it, averring that if 
such smoky fish, with a leathery butter crust, were set upon 
the family table, the master would immediately demand the 
cook's head on a trencher. There is much magic in the open 
air, the blooming trees, chirping birds, and rippling river, 

picturesqueness in the long camp-fire, the rollicking flames, 
and the tall black cooks plying their long-handled swabs 
through heat and smoke, — the crackle, sizzle, and sputter 
that come with tantalizing whiffs from the burdened planks 
give zest to the féte. Chowder, roe, and the great piéce de 
résistance of the day are equally praised when served at ta- 
bles in the open air, with robins stalking over the lawn and 
tilting their heads toward the military band or orchestra that 
accompanies all large dinner parties. 

Another feature is definitely added to the Washington 
May-time by this recent general recognition of the planked- 
shad dinner, As Londoners talk of their fish dinners at 
Greenwich and whitebait at Richmond, Parisians of the 
matelote of the Seine, and Philadelphians of their catfish by 
the Wissahickon, the capital now boasts of its planked shad 
as a specialty that matches the Baltimore oyster. First the 
National Geographic Society explored the Potomac and dis 
covered planked shad for its annual dinner, and all the scien- 
tifie societies assisted. The Sons and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution visited the home of Washington's 
friend and neighbor, ate planked shad, and heard the bobo- 
links sing in the trees above the grave of ‘‘ Thomas Mar- 
shall, Gentleman, who departed this life on ye 10th day of 
June in the 65 year of his age, Anno Domini 1759.” The 
Bar Association followed, and while the Chitty and the 
Blackstone nines played an annual game on the lawn, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court en banc noted and approved 
the plankers’ methods. The California Pioneers sang of 
Clementine and the days of ’49 while the shad browned, and 
the foreigners within our gates in this year of Chicago have 
been treated to a peculiarly American experience. 

Exiza R. Scrpmone 
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A LAWN PARTY.—Drawy sy Frank O. Smaty.—([See Pace 4 








THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
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OCaarrer XXIX. 
In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come, kiss me, Sweet-and-Twenty. 

RANCESCA could have said more. She was conscious 
that she had stated her case badly; what she meant was 
to ask whether, should the world be suddenly presented with 
the Kingdom of Heaven subject to certain conditions of 
righteousness, the world would be found at once ready to 
comply with these conditions, even to obtain so great a gift. 
Seeing that the offer is daily and hourly renewed to a heed- 
less world, she thought that perhaps, even under these new 
conditions, it would not be accepted. Nay, the opening of 
every new way of approach to that blissful reign—such as 
freedom of speech and action, material ease and comfort, 


education, invention, and @iscovery—has only hitherto been 
used to block up the other end of that way of approach, and 
to divert the new road into a broad and handsome thorough- 
fare for the opposite, or hostile, Kingdom. She said no more 


for another conversation, and for 
what the preachers u to call enlargement of speech. 
Alas! That enlargement! For want of it we express our 
thoughts so feebly and understand each other so little! 

She went back to the parlor. Here Nelly, who had finished 
washing up the breakfast cups, was collecting her music and 
tying it up. She had left off crying, but her eyes were too 
bright. There was a red spot on her cheek; she was too 
quick in her movements. She looked up and laughed—at 
nothing—not merrily, when Francesca appeared. 

“You have had another sermon, then?” she said, and 
laughed again nervously. 

‘‘Can I help you in anything, Nelly? Are you sorting 
your music?” 

“ Yes, Iam sorting all the music. Well, Francesca, I have 
shown you all I could—the synagogue and the people, every- 
thing except the slums—and you don’t want to see them. 
You will tell Clara that I did what I could for you—” 

“Of course. But why, Nelly? You can tell Clara your- 
self.” 

‘**IT don’t know about that.” Nelly shook her head. Then 
she laughed again—a little hysterical laugh, which ended in 
something very like a sob. 

“Why, Nelly, what is the matter? You have not—” 

‘‘ Nothing is the matter except a little headache. That is 
all. Only a little headache. Francesca, I have not been able 
to show you a Jewish eg + 2 Now that ia something you 
would really like to see. To begin with, there is a beautiful 
velvet canopy, supported by four men, who are witnesses. 
There must be at least ten men present as witnesses. The 
parents of both bring the bride and bridegroom and place 
them under the canopy. The Chief Rabbi of the synagogue 
should be there, if possible, and the Chassan, or er. 
First they take a glass of wine and pray. Then the bride 
and bridegroom drink of the wine one after the other. Then 
the bridegroom puts the ring on the bride’s finger and says, 
‘ Beloved, thou art wedded to me with this ring, according to 
the law of Moses and Israel.’ After that os read the mar- 
riage contract, and they drink more wine with benedictions. 
Then they break the glass, and the company all cry out to- 
gether, wishing good luck to the newly married pair. And 
then they have a feast; as great a feast as they can afford; a 
feast that lasts for seven days sometimes. I should like you 
to be present at my wedding, Francesca; but that can’t be, 
now. 

Francesca looked up sharply. What did Nelly mean? 

“ The way these Christians get married,” she went on, “ is 
just dreadful. They needn't even have a prayer. There 
needn't be any witnesses. They needn’t go to a church, and 
all they’ve got to do is to put their names down in a book, 
that’s all,” she shuddered. “ It’s a dreadful way to get mar- 
ried. All the same, it isa real marriage. The man can’t get 
out of it afterwards, even if he wants to ever so much.” 

‘* Nelly, what do you mean? What have you done about 
Mr. Hayling?” 

‘That's all right. You'll very soon find out that it’s all 
right, Francesca.” Nelly, with an armful of music, seveee 
in her work and satdowninachair. “I should have liked to 
talk itover with you. ButIcouldn’t; you don’t understand. 
You are not like other girls, you know. One would think 
you didn’t want a lover—well”—for Francesca changed 
color—"‘ of course you do, because, after all, with your fine 
manners and your stand-offishness—which I like in you— 
there's a woman under it all; but you don’t talk about it as 
we do—me and my friends; we don’t talk about anything 
else, except our things. So I had to settle it my own way, 
without taking your advice. I couldn't even advise with 
Clara, because she was dead nst it all the time; so I had 
to settle it for myself. The long and the short of it all is 
that I can’t give him up, Francesca. Don't tell me that he 
is this and that; I know what he is just as well as you do, 
and I can’t give him u ven for the sake of my father and 
my people and my religion.” 

“Oh! But, Nelly, think—consider; you will at any rate 
do nothing rash?” 

“Oh! no”—she laughed again; “nothing rash; I can 
promise that.” 

She carried her music and her two banjoes out of the 
room. 

Had Francesca been like any of those other girls—Nelly’s 
friends—she would have guessed by this sign what was 
going to be done. But she was not like other girls—love 
and courtship and marriage—least of all clandestine 
—of these things she neither thought nor spoke. Nelly, 
however, had been spending a terrible time of struggle. She 
had to choose—many girls have had the same choice—bet ween 
her lover and her people. Now she was a Jewess—one to 
whom the choice means much more than to others. When 
a man left that ancient faith, and afterwards changed his 
mind and returned to it—they made him, in former times, lie 
across the door, so that the faithful could step upon him and 
wipe their shoes upon him. In this way they testified to 
their horror of —s What a with a woman? 
In the good old times would be out of the camp and 
stoned to death. And now?. She would henceforward be 
to her people as one who is dead—and she would have to be- 
come a Christian. Now it is difficult, as we are constantly 
being told, for an’ Irish > tomes reed sree 
a Scotch Presbyterian to an ; fora 
to exchange the Church of Rome for the Church of the Czar; 


then, but retreated, hopin 


difficult, everywhere, to leave the patriotic creed for the per- 
* Begun in Hanrzn’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 
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secuting creed. But for a Jew to become a 
hundred times—more 


Christian is a 
thing ten times—a difficult. And 
Nelly must become a Christian if she ceased to be a Jewess. 

F restless and o with the of 


a noon, she found Alma, 
the little handmaid, sitting on the stairs and crying into her 


apron. 

** Why, Alma,” she said, “‘ what is the matter?” 

per. gone, miss. She sent her best love to you, and 
's ie.” 

‘Who has gone?” 

‘* Miss Nelly, miss. She took all her things, and her ban- 
joes, and her music, and everything, and she’s gone away in a 
four-wheel cab. She told me to tell you, with her best love, 
that she was gone away to be married, and that she wasn’t 
ever coming back again. Oh! Oh! Oh!” The child broke 
out into fresh crying. 

“Gone away to be married?” 

** Yes—miss—with her best love, and she’s never coming 
back any more.” 

“* Did she say anything else?” 

** She poured out a glass of sherry wine and she said would 
I drink some when she into the cab and wish me joy and 

ood luck and break wineglass for luck—and I did! 

here’s the bits—and would I throw a handful of rice after 
the cab for luck—and I did—for luck—and she said she’d 
left some letters in the parlor.” 

There were, in fact, three letters. One was for herself— 

; ope was for Clara; and the other was for her 
father. 

The first was as follows: 


‘* Dear Francescoa,—aA fter what you have seen and heard, 
and after what I told you this morning, which was plain 
enough for any girl in the world except you to understand, 
you ought not to be surprised to hear that I’ve gone off with 
the man I love. I've tried to over it, but it’s no use. I 
can never be happy without him. So I am to meet him to- 
day at noon, al we are to be married at the Registrar's. It 
has all been . He put .. my name in proper order, 
only when it came to the last I was afraid to go, and it 
angered him. You saw how it angered him. He swore he 
would kill himself. Dear Francesca, how could I think of 
living, if I were to cause his suicide? 

** Dear Francesca, you were hard upon him the other day. 
All men want a girl to keep company with. Since I wouldn’t 
have him, can I blame him for om | to you? Besides, he 
wasn’t quite in his right mind. You’ _—- me for being 
jealous. And I am sure, now, that you didn’t tempt him 
with looks. You couldn't do such a thing. 

**Dear Francesca, you don’t understand. You are too 
grand forus. You despise my boy because he isn’t so proud 
and cold as you like. We don’t expect our husbands to be 
angels. We take them as they are made for us, and we 

e the best of each other. I Asthees keeps steady, and 
won’t drink, I have no fear for him. When a man takes to 
drink it’s all over. But he won't, because the sight of his 
mother makes him sick. I shall keep him off the music-hall 
boards, because I've heard from the pupils what goes on in 
some of the places, and he sha’n’t have the temptations of it. 
As for his talk about Parliament, that’s only a dream. Let 
him dream, if it makes him happy. I mean to keep him at 


his place—steady—at the works. 
” r Francesca, it was good of you to feel happy with 
me. You are a great deal too grand and wise for me to be 


uite at ease with you. But I’ve done my best, and now you 
don't want me any more. My father will be veryangry. I 
do not know what he will say, but it will be too late for him 
to do anything. Come and see me soon. I am not afraid of 
you. As for my father, he will say dreadful things, but 
there’s a saying, ‘ A thousand bad words never tore a shirt.’ 
You will find the bunch of house keys in the right-hand 


drawer in my bedroom. I'm afraid they are not much use 
to you, but there’s nobody else to take them. 
“ Your loving 
“ NELL (by the time you get this, 
Nelly Hayling).” 


She took the letter and the news to Emanuel. 

**In the East,” said Emanuel, *‘ they lock up the girls in 
the Harem; they are never allowed to run about without an 
escort. That one of these girls should fall in love with a 
stranger is, therefore, impossible and unknown. It is partly 
by keeping up the Oriental custom of secluding the girls 
that we have kept the race apart. When a girl as 
Nelly is left to receive young men as pupils, the next step 
is to receive one of them as a lover. Her father ought not 


to be surprised.” 

** What can we do?” 

“Nothing. We do not know where her father is. I will 
go to Mortimer Street, if you like, and see Mr. Angelo. You 
can te ph to her cousin Clara. But the girl is married 
by this time. Nothing can alter that.” 

**I am afraid ber father will be very an He is a 


te and a wilful man. Nelly was always afraid of 
im ” 


**He may be angry at first. He will weve A use the 
language of great wrath. When he u tands that he 
cannot alter things—he will accept them. Perhaps he will 
never forgive his daughter. Francesca, you must take pity 
upon this girl. She has been left too much alone. Before 
I came here she was sometimes left alone for months. She 
is taken away from all her friends by a young man who has 
no friends of his own to give her. The boy’s father does 
not belong to our People,and his mother is a drunkard. 
Do not desert her. Go and see her in a few days. Be kind 
Let her feel that she has one friend at least left. 
In time of trouble—with such a boy as that there is sure to 
be trouble—a woman, if she have no friends of her own sex, 
may fall into madness, and do things which can never after- 
wards be undone.” 

Emanuel went away on his errand. He returned in the 
afternoon. Mr, An knew, nothing about his brother's 
travels. He showed himself tly moved by the news, 
and foretold unforgiving w on his brother's part. The 
gil, he said, had ceased to belong to the mr: enceforth 

name should not ~ —_ ned a — the 
whole long history of his family no such apostasy ever 
been Mae Be and so on—what might have been expected. 

Clara obeyed the telegram, and hurried to the house; but 
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be weeks,” said Clara, ‘‘ before he comes home 
! we must find him somehow. My father must 
He does not write to Nelly for weeks 


The poor girl was left 
and little 
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Presently they took a tearful tea, and fell to talking of 
wwful—the tem 3 which surround and beset 


became 
gloomy. Emanuel joined them, but he was silent, 
and at sight of him Francesca was reminded of the Great 
Discovery. 


the ue Ch f the 
vast of the 
= soul, But she did not put these reflections into 
words, 

Emanuel sat with them, his legs crossed, upright in his 
chair The two whispered. 
outside, distinct above the patter of 
feet, the quick, sharp beat of a man’s foot. It 

door. Ghedher vob speed with a key; the 
man stepped into the narrow hall. 

*‘Good heavens!” whispered Clara; “it is my uncle’s 
step. He’s the only man who has a latch-key. 
told him? Why has he come here? Emanuel 


“Where is Nelly ?” he asked, roughly. 


CHapreR XXX. 
"Tis not strange 

That even our loves should with our fortunes change.— Hamlet. 

Tuey al) three stood up as in the presence of Misfortune. 
aw cried Clara, ‘‘who has told you? Have you 

“* Don’t ask silly questions. I’ve heard enough to make 
ten men sick.” 

** Have you had a letter, then?” 

“ Letters? What is the girl talking about? There will 
be letters enough to-morrow, and next day, and the day 
after that. Letters? Aye, and telegrams, telephones, mes- 
sages; people who will sit down on the office doorstep. 
They'd come here if =a knew. Oh, there will be plenty! 
Where the devil is Nell 
Abe You say you have heard—and yet—you ask—where she 


“* Clara,” Francesca whispered, “‘ he is thinking of some- 
thing else. Some dreadful misfortune has happened. Look 


at his face.” 
“Sydney Bernard”—Emanuel laid his hand upon his 
shoulder—*‘ you have come home in great trouble. I know 


not the extent of your trouble—” 

“Extent? Why—all the world will guess it to-night, and 
will know it to-morrow. It is Ruin—Kuin—Ruin !" 

“Ruin? Yet there are ruins which may be repaired. If 
it is only money?” 

“Only money?—only money? Fool! What is there be- 
side non n 

Emanuel stepped back. ‘‘ What is there,” he repeated, 
sadly, ‘‘ beside money? Man—there is the whole world be- 
side money. Is money all you desire or all you dread? At 
this moment —this very moment— you will be rebuked. 
Can a man be struck in no other way?” 

** None that he will feel so much,” said Mr. Bernard. 

“ Tell him, Clara,” said Emanuel. 

. * Here is a letter for you, uncle.” Clara gave it to him. 

“Ruin!” he repeated; ‘‘and this blamed Fool asks if it is 
ome money! I am lost. What do you understand about 
Ruin, and , and Dishonor—you—Dreamer? You know, 
Clara, what it means. Go home and tell your father that it 
is all over. I’ve been broke a dozen times, but never like 
this before. I have got over many blows, but this is death. 
Tell your father that it’s thousands upon thousands; far too 
big a thing for me to go to him about it; and as for money 
to meet them all—it’s this way.” He pulled his pockets in- 
side out; they were ones. “That's all! Ruin! Ruin! 
Ruin! Where's Nell? I want her to pack up all I’ve got. 
I must cross the water this very evening. logne for 
me, for the present.” 

“* Read the letter,” said Emanuel. 

He took the letter and looked at it, but without reading a 
word. His mind was elsewhere; he was full of his own 
trouble. ‘‘ What are you doing—you three—staring at me? 
It hasn’t got into the pa yet, |suppose? Well? What 
d’ye mean—all of you? I haven’t murdered any one. There 
"ve been other defaulters before me; yet that doesn’t make 
it any better for me. You—what’s your name—with your 
talk about pore 6 if you’re one of Us you love the gam- 
bling of it, and sport of it; else, how can you be one of 
Us? Well, there’s to be no more sport for me. I can never 
show my face—never be seen in Fleet Street—never again. 
And as for a race-course, why, I’ve seen ‘em warned off; 
I’ve seen em run for it. I’ve seen em guyed while they 
ran. And now to remember those unlucky sportsmen, and 
to think of myself!” 


** Read the ,” Emanuel repeated. 

“‘ Where’s Nelly? Where's my girl?” he asked, looking 
round helplessly. 

** Read the letter.” Emanuel took it from his hands and 
held it before his face. ‘Read, I say. You will know 
then where Nelly is.” 


At last he read it. First, his mind still full of his other 


trouble, without com: ig one word of it. He read it 
ag: this time bewilderment. He read it a third 
me, and handed the letter without a word to Clara. 
“Tt is true, uncle. She left the house at twelve o'clock 


“Read it for me,” 
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Clara read it. 
* Dear FatHer,—When you 7. this letter I shall be 


married. Iam going to marry a stian. I am sure you 
would never consent, so 1 have told you nothing about it. 
When you are able to understand that all my happiness is 
concerned with this marriage, I hope you will forgive me. 
Meantime, I am afraid you will be angry. 1am to remain 
in any religion that I like. Since it is my Te oe, I 

you will be able to forgive'me. Your affect .~ daugh- 
ter. ELLY. 


“Ts it true?” he asked, helplessly. ‘‘Is it true? Nelly— 
7 Nelly—married to a Christian? What does it mean—at 
all? Why did she do it? Is it true?” 

“It is quite true, uncle. 


She is married to a man 

named—” 
**Silence! I will hear no more. She is married to a 
Christian!’ He laid his hand upon his forehead. ‘I was 


thinking of the other — I am ruined. My money is 
gone, and my name. Iam lost. I came home, thinking to 
tell my child that her father was a pauper. Perhaps she had 
a pound or two to spare—I thought that she would cry a 
little, and comfort me a little. It’s something for a man to 
creep home and hear words that mean nothing—hopes when 
there is not any hope, praise when the whole sky is ringing 
with curses! And I come home—and she is dead—dead. 
= bag ar is dead—my child—my Preciada—my Nelly— 
!” 


The ruined book-maker looked about him with the dignity 
of this double misfortune. No one said anything; no one 
— he was bereft of money, name, and child—all gone 
together. 

“*She is dead,” he repeated; ‘‘ but there is no body; there 
is no shroud wanted. The watcher of Death is not in the 
house; there will be no funeral. We shall not sit in a circle 
and eat the funeral eggs.” He drew a knife from his 
a opened the blade, and pulling his coat round with 
iis Jeft hand, cut through the right e of his coat a hand's- 
breadth with the knife. ‘ Lo!” he said. ‘‘ My daughter is 
dead, and for her sake I rend my garments. My daughter 
—my Preciada—my Nelly—my pretty girl—is dead and 
buried. Let the lighted candle and the basin of water be 
placed in her room for the purification of her soul. She is 
buried—but not among her people! She is dead—among 
the Gentiles. We have broken our fast together after the 
funeral; we have said Kodesh to deliver her soul—but no, 
her soul is lost. Let us mourn for the dead after the manner 
of our religion.” 

In the old days the mourners sat on the ground without 
shoes; in that position they received the condolences of their 
friends. So sat Job after his misfortunes. Mr. Bernard did 
not take off his boots, nor did he sit upon the floor. For an 
elderly man to sit on the floor without his boots may be 
Oriental, but it is no longer dignified. Mr. Bernard sat in a 
chair in the middle of the room; he sat in silence, with folded 
hands and bowed head. 

They left him there; they went out into the garden and 
sat awhile. Then the girls went to bed, leaving Emanuel 
alone. 

In the morning they found the mourner still sitting in the 
same place. Had he passed the night there?, They left him 
there undisturbed, and took their breakfasts in the kitchen. 
And ail the blinds of every window were pulled down, so 
that the neighbors might know that Death was among them. 
All day long he staid there. They sent foodtohim. Next 
morning be was still there sitting silent in his chair. 

**He has lost,” said Emanuel, ‘‘ more than his daughter. 
He is in mourning for what, as he said blasphemously, he 
should feel more than anything else. He is thinking how 
he can get back again to his old life. It does him good to 
be alone and to think.” 

For four days the bereaved father sat in the place of 
mourning. But no friends came. None of them, in fact, 
knew the private residence of Mr. Sydney Bernard—which, 
for many reasons, he did not disclose to his friends of the 
turf. Had they known, the private residence would have 
been besieged, and the week of mourning would have met 
with scant respect. For behold! It was a time in which 
the friends of this book-maker inquired after him in vain. 
He was broken. That was pretty certain. It was rumored 
that he could not, by many thousands, meet his engagements. 
Loud were the curses of those who had lost their money, or 
had lost their winnings. Many gallant craft, manned by 
bold book-makers, went down in that fearful season, when 
nothing came off for the unhappy book-makers, and every 
race was a race for the backer, and the favorites romped in 
gayly. The shore was strewn with wreck and broken tim- 
bers. And the book-makers—what became of them? Go 
ask of the evening breeze—the cold breeze of December— 
when it blows chill and eager across the lonely Heath of 
Newmarket. You may hear the voice of their shades—their 
pale ghosts—in that evening breeze—lamenting the fatal run 
which laid them low. It was well for Mr. Sydney Bernard 
that he was nowhere seen abroad at this bad time. He 
vanished. No one knew that he was mourning the death of 
a beloved daughter. Men whispered that he was in retreat— 
that he had been-seen by victims at Boulogne, at Brussels, at 
Ostend. 

For four long days he sat in dignity and silence in that 
front parlor, no longer the pupil room. Clara remained to 
lend any assistance that might be wanted. They all, except 
the mourner, continued to take their meals in the kitchen. 
It was a time of silence except for whispers and for the sobs 
of Alma. The meals were iu no way festive. Otherwise, it 
was mourning without grief. 

**I cannot go to see her,” said Clara,‘ without my father’s 
leave. After a bit he will give it, and then I will go. But 
you can go, Francesca. Poor Nell! And after all, to marry 
such a Jackanapes! If I did marry a Christian, it should be 
a decent sort. But that fellow? Oh!” 

And during these days there was no talk at all of the 
Great Invention. 

For four days the mourner occupied that chair in solemn 
silence. He sat in it all day long. Perhaps he sat in it all 
night nage well, for they found him there in the morning, 
and left him there in the evening. 

‘* Why does he make all this pretence?” asked Francesca. 
‘* Surely it is enough to say, once for all, that she is dead.” 

“The Law,” said Emanuel, ‘‘ commands that a daughter 
of Israel shall marry in her father’s tribe; it isthe Law. If 
the Law is broken the guilty woman is outside the Law. In 
ancient days she would be stoned. Of many Jewesses it is 
related that they have been seduced from their religion by 


Christian lovers; terrible things have been told of the wrath 
and revenge of their own people; how one was captured and 
taken home to have her nose cut off, and so sent back dis- 
figured to her lover; and another, the mistress of a Crusader, 
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to whom a Jew was a name of horror, was denounced by 
her own brother as a Jewess to her lover, who handed her 


over to be burned alive.” 
** Emanuel, for Heaven's sake spare me.” 
“The Chronicles of your People are not all of meekness 


and submission, child. When a Jewess leaves the Faith she 

is dead by the Law. This man follows the ancient custom, 

o—— the Law is no longer maintained in its pristine 
or.” 

“Well,” said Francesca, ‘‘I think it would be more dig- 
nified for Nelly’s father to give over this foolish pretence 
of mourning, and more simple to say, if he means it, that he 
would speak to his daughter no more.” 

On the fourth day, however, the mourning was brought 
to a sudden stop. And that in a very surprising and un- 
ex manner. 

t was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Francesca, 
with the aid of the little maid (who moved about on tipwe, 
spoke in whispers, as if in the presence of death, and from 

me to time sat down to cry in the corner of her apron), had 
just completed a fruit pie for dinner—a pie containing red 
currants and raspberries, which is an excellent dish, especial- 
ly when it is served as the Christians have it, with cream or 
milk. As the chosen — take their fruit pies without 
milk, it is not so good. The task despatched, she mounted 
the kitchen stairs and looked out of the garden door. 
Through the hanging branches of the Virginia-creeper she 
saw Emanuel sitting as usual at his bench at work, bare- 
headed in the hot July sun. Since the disaster of Nelly’s 
elopement she had said nothing of the Discovery. From 
the parlor there came voices: some one was with the Mourn- 
er. It was a loud and cheery voice. Now when Eliphaz 
the Temanite and the other comforters visited Job the 
Mourner, they spoke in hushed voice and with bated breath. 
Then the parlor door was thrown open, and Mr. Sydney 
Bernard came forth briskly. 

“Alma,” he shouted down the kitchen stairs, ‘‘ pull up 
your blinds below; open the window. Come up stairs and 
ae all the blinds, and open all the windows.” 

““What do you mean, Mr, Bernard?” cried Francesca, 
turning round in astonishment. ‘‘ Are the days of mourning 
over? Have you forgiven Nelly? Is she restored to life?” 

““We have mourned enough. As for forgiving, we will 
see presently. Iam going away with my brother. I don’t 
know when I shall come back.” He replied in short, abrupt 
sentences, and hurried back to the re. shutting the door 
carefully behind him. Something had happened to change 
his religious gloom into a mood resembling the opposite. 

What happened, in fact, was as follows. His brother, the 
dealer of Mortimer Street, came to see him. 

“Nelly is dead,” said Mr. Bernard, looking up. ‘“ My 
daughter Preciada is dead.” 

“Ay, ay. This is as it should be. Yes. I know all 
about it. Brother, haven’t you mourned long enough? 
Come, we are not Rabbis. Perhaps when you have heard 
what I have found out, you will get up and go out and give 
over mourning, and look cheerful again.” 

‘IT can never look cheerful again. Did not Clara tell you? 
It is not only that Nelly is dead. Iam ruined. I may just 
as well stay here, where none of them will find me. I’ve 
been thinking all the time what to do. I can think here. 
But [see no way out of it. My name is gone. I am ruined, 
brother.” 

‘*I know all about that, too. Now, Sydney, you know I 
don’t talk wild about money, so listen. If I show you how 
to win back your name and your credit again as good as 
ever, and better—much better—without any loss to you of 
name or reputation, wouldn’t you give over this sackcloth 
and ashes? Not but what you've done the right thing, 
brother.” 

Sydney Bernard sat upright in bis chair. Then, being 
rather stiff, after sitting with bowed head and round shoul- 
ders upon a little cane-bottomed chair for four days and four 
nights, or thereabouts, he rose slowly, and stretched himself, 
rubbing his legs as one grooms a horse. 

‘*No, brother,” he sa “You are certainly not one of 
those who talk wild about money; you know better. What 
is it you mean?” 

Mr. Angelo pulled up the blind of the darkened room and 
threw open the window. Then he sat down in the chair of 
the mourner and began to unfold his tale. 

. ‘* Nelly is mai ,” he said, ‘‘to a certain Anthony Hay- 
ing.” 

fy don’t want to hear his name,”’ interrupted the injured 
father. ‘‘ Don’t mention him to me, or the girl either.” 

‘* Let me tell the story my own way. When it is told you 
shall have your look in. It’s worth telling, as you will 
acknowledge. Anthony Hayling, five days , when he 
married Nelly, was clerk in some Chemical Works. He is 
now dismissed for incompetence. He has, therefore, no 
employment for the present, and no means. That's a good 
beginning for the married pair, isn’t it? The young man is 
the only son of one Anthony Hayling, Editor and Proprietor 
of an insignificant paper called the Friend of Labor. His 
mother is a drunken drab, neither more nor less, whom his 
father married at Poplar when he was playing at being a 
sailor before the mast. But his father--listen now—is a 
superior kind of man, as I said; he has been a common 
sailor; for many years he was a sailor; first a common sailor 
before the mast, then a mate on a gee beg I believe she 
was in the currant and Levant line, and she was owned b 
one of Us, from whom I learned these particulars. Now it 
isn’t usual, is it, for a common sailor to become Editor of a 
pres. I’ve got some copies of the paper. — It is full of 

deas, and practical ideas teo.” Mr. Angelo laughed softly. 


“To think of the pains and trouble taken just in t ing to 
persuade the workin, of the simplest things, an to 
no purpose, For he is a Fool, and he remainsa Fool. And 


we, who carry the bag, reap the fruits of his Foolishness. 
However, there we are. Common sailor, mate in a sailing- 
ship in the Levant trade, editor of a Labor Paper, man with 
large ideas, philan ist if you like, man with the manners 
and the language and the bearing of a gentleman—that is the 
father of your son-in-law. As for the boy himself, he is a 
a poor creature, vain and shallow. He will give trou- 
ble.” , 
“Goon. I am listening.” 
‘‘] first saw the paper in Emanuel’s hands. He wrap 

up some of his work in it. I looked at it, and asked him 
how he came by it. He told me that the Editor was an old 
friend of his—Emanuel knows half the world—and that he 
had been once a sailor. Also that he was not a common 
sailor, but one who could think and speak. ‘So,’ says I, 
‘what is the name of this uncommon sailor? ‘Anthony 
Hayling,’ says Emanuel. I thought very little more about 
it till I heard the news of Nelly’s a Who was she 
married to? Asthony Heaiesi Anthony Hayling. Rather 
odd Christian name for father and son both to have, isn’t it? 
447 


And then—you know in my line of business it is always 
useful to know pine, the I remembered 
that there was an Earl of Hayling who went away from hir 
estates twenty years ago, came back once about fifteen years 
ago, and is re to have been seen somewhere Limehouse 
way; but this is uncertain. His Christian name was An- 
thony; his father’s and his grandfather's name was Anthony. 
Now, do you begin to suspect what is coming?” 

" og mean to tell me that this boy is the son of—” 

“Wait. The things put together worked upon me so that 
I had no rest till I went down myself to the office of the 
paper. Fortunately, the editor was in the shop. I bought 
a copy, and I had a little talk with him. Brother, you know 
a gentleman when you see him? To besure youdo. You've 
learned it in P mgd way of business. Sohavel. We both 
have to do with gentlemen. The thing can’t be made b 
spending a few thousands, can it? A man gets rich, but he 
don’t become a gentleman that way, does he? Some of our 
People think he can, but you and I know better. It's a mis- 
take. You can’t make a gentleman all at once, spend as 
much money as you like upon him.” 

**T know a gentleman,” said the book-maker, ‘‘as soon as 
I see him. Sometimes he’s a Juggins. Sometimes he's a 
Leg; yet a gentleman. Go on.” 

“he Editor of the ow is a gentleman. Very good. So 
I went straight to the Earl's solicitors, whom I found with- 
out much trouble, and I asked if they knew anybody who 
could identify the Earl. There were three men at least within 
reach, besides any number of his old tenants and people. One 
was his old valet, who has now got a public-house close to 
Jermyn Street; one was an old clerk in the office; one was 
a partner. I took the clerk with me. I drove in a cab to 
the office; I planted him on the kerb outside the office, and 
told liim to look in and watch, and say nothing. I went in, 
aud presently brought out my man to the door in conversa- 
tion. ‘ Did you see him?’ I asked the clerk when we walked 
away, ‘I did,’ says he. ‘Who is he?’ I asked. ‘ He's the 
Earl of Hayling,’ says the clerk. * Will you swear it?’ I 
asked. ‘Anywheres,’ hesays. So I drove him home again. 
Now, brother, the next thing was to find out that the Earl 
was married, and where. Five-and-twenty years ago he was 
a common merchantman’s sailor. Where would he be mar- 
ried? There are only half a dozen places—Poplar, Shad well, 
Wapping, Limehouse, Stepney—not many more. I tried 
Poplar first, and there I found the marriage. He was mar- 
ried in the church. ‘Anthony Hayling, sailor, to Phoebe 
Dickson, spinster.’ And a year later the baptism of Anthony, 
son of Anthony and Phebe Hayling. here is no doubt 
whatever. Your son-in-law, brother, is none other than the 
Viscount Selsey, son and heir of the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Hayling, and your daughter is the Viscountess 
Selsey—Lady Selsey.” 

“‘Is this true? Are you quite, quite sure? Is it really 
true?” 

‘It is quite true. Moreover, the estate is worth—I don’t 
know, landed property isn't what it was—thirty thousand a 
year, perhaps, nominal rent-roll. And for a good many 
years this has been piling up. There may be a quarter of 
a million or more by this time. There's a Mr. Harold Al- 
leyne— fellow who wants to marry Francesca here— his 
father was a brother of the Earl, and was allowed to enjoy 
the estates until he died. Accumulations? I should think 
so! Very good. Now I didn’t sto 
to see the boy. Pretty low I found 
ing. So 1 wasted notime. I told him that you were infu- 
riated. I made him understand that you could, if you 
chose, follow him wherever he went. And then I hinted at 
what might be done. Finally I made him agree to a cer- 
tain proposal. If, by my means or your means, he should 
find himself placed in a position of competence or ease, he 
would pay all your liabilities—his father-in-law’s liabilities 
—due at the present day in gratitude. He’s of age, and he 
signed, and I witnessed and brouglit the paper away. We 
may, perhaps, get it put so as to look better; but it’s safe— 
that’s the main thing. And now, brother, you are prepared 
to forgive that dear girl when she’s acknowledged to be 
Lady “og and becomes an ornament to the British Aris- 
tocracy. Brother! He’s a Christian—and he’s a Fool—but 
it’s a real lift for the family, isn’t it?’ 

“Why, yes,” Mr. Bernard replied, slowly. ‘‘It certain! 
seems to make a difference. Do you think that money will 
— along in time? One mustn’t keep ’em waiting much 

longer.” 

‘When a girl runs off with a pauper,” said his brother, 
‘**that’s one thing; when she runs off with a noble lord, 
that’s another. ow, look here; I’m so certain that it’s all 
right that I’m going to take you right away to your own 
office in Bouverie Street. You willcome up smiling. You 
will invite all the peor a know to come up. l’ve got 
my cheque-book, and I'll draw the cheques for you as fast 
as you like. You can send word by messenger—by post— 
telegraph—that the money is all right. .And I’ve got an 
advertisement for you. .” He pulled out his pocket- 
book and produced a paper. ‘‘‘Mr. Sydney Bernard begs 
to inform his friends that a sudden illness has incapacitated 
him from attending to husiness during the last four or five 
days. He has now returned, and can be found at the usual 
place.’ How’s that?” 

‘* Brother,” said Mr, Bernard, ‘‘ you’re not only the lucky 
one of the family, but you deserve your luck.” 

“Lucky one? Why, what do you call yourself? 
of the Viscountess Selsey, who is a daughter-in-law of the 
Right Honorable the Bar! of Hayling? Me—the lucky one? 
WwW p can leave Clara a hundred thousand when I go, and 

et I don’t believe I could get so much as a Baronet for her. 

Now come with me. Carry it off with a good bold air. 
You ruined? You adefaulter? Stuff and rubbish. Have 
up the champagne. Pour it out like water. All a mistake 
—all that infernal knock-over—congestion of the liver. Hit 
hard? Not a bit of it. Didn’t do well—naturally, nobody 
did. But a blow like that is easy met. Come, brother.” 

“IT think,” said Mr. Sydney Bernard, getting his hat, 
‘*that it would be sinful not to forgive the poor girl under 
> og A ecu I’ve done what is right. I mourned 

or her.” 

“‘ And I will say this, brother. You have shown a very 
proper and becoming spirit. It looked at first as if it was 
a monstrous Family Di . As such you treated it. We 
are now, however, allied to the English Aristocracy. We 
shall all mount, brother. We shall mount higher by this 
fortunate alliance. But the boy is an arrant Fool. And 
oh!” he oes his brother's hand, ‘‘ think of the old place 
and the o ys in Middlesex Street! Only think! Money 
and the Cromwell Road for me; the House of Lords for 
herd or your daughter, which is the same thing. Wonder- 

‘ul! And the father and the old grandfather still in the little 
shop with the bundle of sticks! Wonderful, | call it!” 


{to ue continveD.) 


there. I went round 
im, with his wife ery- 


Father 








LEATHER AND Byzantine Bevts AND Lorenetrs Ca 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


Pe 1 is a model which is suitable for India silk and challi 
gowns. It has a triple bell skirt, each division of which 
rdered with silk galloon that has a scalloped lower edge 

The open-throated bodice has very full fronts, draped from 
the shoulders to cross below, terminating under a soft belt 


shirred at the back. The sleeves are wide puffs drooping 
over close f 

jiue and green shot hop-sacking is the material of the 
tailor gown Fig. 2. It is made with a plain bell skirt, a close 
fitting vest opening on a linen “‘dickey” with a black silk 
tie, and a blazer with silk-faced revers and collar 


The costume Fig. 3 is composed of a gown of réséda-green 


orearms 


crépon and a black satin Victoria cape. The cape comes 
»w on the shoulders, and has long scarf ends dropping from 
i knot on the chest. It is edged with frills of lace. 


BELTS AND LORGNETTE CHAIN. 


4 me leather belts are illustrated in this group, the one 
on the left of smooth red Russia leather,with gilt mount 
ings and buckle; the other of dull light tan-colored leather, 
with a leather buckle and watch-case to match. Two By- 
zantine belts, or rather half-belts, are shown, which are to be 
mounted on a belt of black or dark belt ribbon They 
ure composed of metal beads and enamelled disks, one form 
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ing a diamond-shaped ornament, the other com- 
posed of three rosettes. An entire belt of a similar 
style is also shown, composed of rows of metal 
beads strung on silk cord, and jewelled rosettes 
and clasp. The lorgnette chain is of alternate 
small silver beads and links. 


SHOES. 


WELL-DRESSED foot completes a lady’s 
LA. toilette and adds distinction to her appearance, 
while a clumsy, ill-fitting boot detracts from the 
most elegant costume and gives an effect of in- 
completeness and discord. Formerly the great 
struggle was to squeeze the foot into the smallest 
possible shoe, a little foot being considered ideal- 
ly dainty and pretty. But there has been a return 
to the antique model, and we do not now aspire 
to be more graceful or beautiful than the old 
Greeks, who thought a foot handsome or the re- 
verse as it was or was not in proportion to the 
rest of the body. Symmetry was sought for by 
the old sculptors, whose creations still smile upon 
us full of grace and loveliness from the dawn of 


AIN art and the youth of the world. 


A girl does not mind in the least the fact that 
she wears a number five or even a six shoe, if her 
height and amplitude justify her possessing a foot of that 
size. And whatever her style, whether tall or petite, she 
knows that corns and bunions come from shoes which are 
either too loose or too tight, equally improper for her wear- 
ing; that distorted joints are the result of wearing shoes 
which are too short, the well-fitting shoe always projecting 
a half-inch beyond the great toe; that if she is to walk long 
distances with ease and without fatigue her sole must be 
broad and her heel must be low. 

It is good economy to have several pairs of shoes at a 
time, wearing them alternately. When shoes are not in use 
they should be stuffed with tissue-paper to keep them in 
shape, and carefully laid in boxes to protect them from 
dust 

No neat person will be seen with shoes which lack but- 
tons. A bit of strong linen thread and a stout needle should 
always be at hand to replace missing buttons before my lady 
walks abroad. A aaa plan is to have buttons sewed on 
with extra care, before they leave the shop, with the shoe- 
maker's thread, which is twisted and waxed. 

Too much care cannot be taken about children’s shoes. If 
the foot be remarkable in any way—as very slender, or flat 
in the instep, or in any way difficult to fit—have the child’s 
shoes made on a special last, with an eye to the conforma- 
tion of the foot. Dress children as simply as you please, so 
far as kilts and frocks are concerned, but buy the best shoes 
for them that your purse can afford. A brown holland or 
gingham frock, a shirt waist—the plainest little garments set 





Fig. 1.—Gown wita Tarete Sxmr anp Sunriice Watst. Fig. 2.—TatLorn CosTums. 
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Fig. 3.—Ovut-poor Costume witn Biack Satin Care. 


off rosy cheeks and dimples, but shoe the little feet bravely 
in soft kids and fine russets, if you would have the boy and 
girl do you credit. 


INJUSTICE TO CHILDREN. 


eas to a child is a more flagrant offence than in- 

ustice to an older person, because the child has no ap- 
peal from the decision of a parent or teacher. A poor little 
misunderstood boy or girt is forbidden to express the opin 
ions which naturally follow in him or her an act of injustice 
in reproof or punishment. If to grown persons were mcted 
out the consequences of their mistakes as they are appor- 
tioned to children the world would be full of protesis. But 
litle children suffer and bear in silence and patience. The 
longer we live among these little ones the more we are im- 
pressed with their gentleness, their toleration for us, their 
almost divine habit of pardoning and enduring where we 
are concerned, 

Suppose that every hasty word or indiscreet act of mother 
or father were sharply and publicly censured, criticised with 
merciless and cutting coldness, and the poor erring victim 
of a blunder or an impulse held up to the scorn of the 
world. The family, remember, is the little child’s world. 
To rebuke a little child in public with harsh tones and looks, 
to send a little child out of the room for a slight offence, to 
strike a little child, except in a very unusual contingency, 
for any offence whatever, is to commit a crime against social 
order. True, it is a sort of crime for which there is no pen- 
alty. No policeman will arrest the mother who punishes 
her child in anger. No stern magistrate stands ready to 
pronounce sentence on the father who corrects his boy with 
slaps and blows, unless the boy’s life is endangered; yet, 
all the same, good morals are violated and social order is 
infringed whenever children are cruelly and harshly pun- 
ished. And no one can say where harshness and cruelty 
begin, because some natures afe more sensitive than others, 
and the deeper the child’s nature, the quicker his sensitive- 
ness, the more he suffers from injustice. 

Punishment, it is safe to assert, is almost always adminis- 
tered in anger. It is the parent’s escape-valve, the expres- 
sion of the parent’s nervousness or weariness or irritability. 
In nine cases out of ten it is the confession of the parent's 
utter unfitness for his high office, and of his incompetence 
to deal with the situation. 

Shall not children, then, be punished if they do wrong? 
Assuredly. Properly trained, they will be ready to punish 
themselves, by the resignation of a pleasure or in some other 
way, when convinced that they have transgressed. In the 
home where obedience and truth prevail there will be small 
occasion for punishment. A very great and shocking injus- 
tice to children is done when their word is not received as 
absolutely true. To doubt a child’s word, to force a child 
to confess after denial, to be anything in your intercourse 
with a child except perfectly and entirely sincere, is to stain 
your soul with sin which all the waters of Abana and Phar- 
par may never wash out. 

Some of the noblest young people we have ever known 
have been strangers to arbitrary rules and also to punish- 
ments their lives long. They have reflected the beauty of 
good examples. 

Yet the balance must be kept even, and in the true home 
it will be. The little ones will be loved into goodness; they 
will be treated with such suavity and such gentleness that 
suavity and gentleness will be their inalienable possession. 
And their sins of omission and of commission will be met in 
a spirit of readiness to forgive and to excuse, while it will 














never be forgotten that of all imitative creatures on earth 
the most imitative is a little child. .* 

“While thy servant was busy here and there, he was 
gone,” said a prophet in the olden time. The days slip by, 
soft-footed and silent, and the child of to-day is, ere ever we 
are aware, the woman, the man, with life and its problems 
to face, and with other children to bring up by the pattern 
we have set. It behooves thoughtful parents to consider 
the unending sequence of parenthood and childhood, and to 
commit no act of injustice which may be repeated in days 
to come. MarGaret E. SANGsTER. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 


7 1G. 1 is a dress of cream étamine, with Bulgarian em- 
broidery forming borders and a powdering. It has a 
triple skirt, each division of which is embroidered. The 
blouse waist is of plain cream-white étamine, completed by 
a belt of blue bengaline, and over it is worn a sleeveless 
jacket of bengaline embroidered at the edge. 

An écru pongee dress, Fig. 2,is relieved by borders and 
revers of blue and green plaid surah. The skirt is com- 
posed of four bordered flounces, scantily gathered at the 
front and fuller at the back. The short bodice buttons 
across with two buttons at the waist, and opens with plaid- 
faced revers on a low plaid vest, which is filled in with a 
linen chemisette. 

The gown Fig. 3 is of light mousseline de laine with 
violet printed borders, made with a double skirt, The bod- 


° 


Fig. 1.—Gown wirn TripLe Sxret, 
Bouse, AND SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


Fig. 2.—Poncre GowN BORDERED 
witH Pia SILK. 
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ice is of sarap por violet silk, with the front opening on a 
draped vest of white crape, and full sleeves of the light wool. 
A ribbon bow is placed at the side of the waist. 


EVERY-DAY ETIQUETTE. 


USBANDS and wives in speaking of each other to 
friends and acquaintances should observe a certain 
formality. Vulgarity touches bottom when the personal 
pronoun “‘ he” or ‘‘ she” is used without the name for which 
these stand, and this usage, to be sure, being confined to 
out-of-the-way and primitive portions of the country, is 
never general enough to be worth noticing. You will hear 
the sun-bonneted woman with the straight skirt reaching to 
her stout calf-skin shoes and the marks of life-long toil and 
exposure in her hardened hands allude to her backwoods 
partner as ‘‘ he,” or as ‘‘Tim,” never as ‘‘ my husband,” or 
as “ Mr, Smith.” 

But in more refined circles, where people know and ob- 
serve the requirements of etiquette, a woman does not use 
her husband's Christian name, much less any abbreviation 
of it, outside the narrow confines of their common kindred. 
He is ‘‘ John” or “‘ Jack” only among his brothers and sis- 
ters or to very intimate friends. When his wife has occa- 
sion to speak of him to others she says ‘‘my husband” or 
**Mr. Jones,” doing the very thing as a matter of course 
which the person who is economical of nouns and lavish of 
pronouns fails to do. 

A wife who values her husband’s dignity will not regard 
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it as of little moment whether she upholds this by scrupu- 
lously speaking of him with respeci, as well as address’ og 
him with courtesy, his position in the social world being 
hel or hindered by her Bw yard in this regard. 

the man have an official title, as Colonel, Judge, or 
Governor, Doctor or Professor, his wife will use that title 
in mentioning him in places and on occasions and in the 
posenee of persons whenever or to whom this usage will 

in good taste. 

Equally a husband invariably speaks of ‘‘my wife,” or 
“ Mrs, Brown,” when quoting his better half, as good hus- 
bands so frequently do. 

She is not Mary or Jennie or Margaret to anybody ex- 
cept her own people, and it is bad form to make the outside 
world famijiar with her sacred home name. To children 
a father naturally speaks of his wife as your ‘‘ mother,” 
and in affectionate families it is quite common and by no 
means improper for parents to olives one another in the 
hearing of the little ones as ‘‘mamma” and “‘ papa.” 

Every-day etiquette is trampled under foot in grim and 
undemonstrative households, where the pleasant custom of 
daily greetings is unfortunately much of the time in abey- 
ance. Where a grunt does duty for a genial good-morning, 
or an inaudible murmur is all that is heard when there 
should be a tender good-night, politeness is a plant of slow 
growth. 

Urbane manners are founded primarily on good feeling. 
The golden rule underlies all rules. if is worth while 
to cultivate habits of gentle and even somewhat formal 
speech where boys and girls are being prepared for the 








Fig. 3.—MovusseLing bE Larsg Gown 
with DovusLe Sxrer. 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Backx Views 
oF |'1es. 8 anp 1. 











school of life. To be bearish is to be boor- 
ish, and nobody desires to go through the 
world deserving such a label. 

One thing every -day etiquette impera- 
tively requires of all well-bred men and 


women is that by no mischance, by no 
losing self-control, or dropping one’s guard, 
shall auy family jars or diseords be revealed 


lf there are battles, or if there 
is only the friction which is but the skir- 


10 strangers 


mish before the battle, let it be behind 
screens, behind closed doors, never intruded 
on the sight or hearing of others. To quarrel 


is always ill-bred, but to quarrel before out- 
siders is worse, it is simply abominable. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
GIRLS OF FICTION. 


| N «a very amusing essay lately published 
on the Girls of Fiction an English writer 
speaks of their very good fortune in the 
matter of lovers 

Says he: ‘*The girls of fiction are most 
fortunate in their lovers. These are always 
at hand when required, and get good ap- 


ointments from the most unlikely people, 
hey never keep their girls waiting when 
appointments are made, never get sulky, 


never squabble, and never yawn, nor do 
they ever find their masculive pursuits so 
enhancing as to cause them to growl if asked 
to forego them on any particular occasion. 
Aud the girls of fiction have always ‘a mu- 
sical laugh’ and a ‘ thrilling trainante voice,’ 
which is never hoarse from cold or sore 
throat. Their very crying is different to 
that of their unhappy sisters of actual life. 
When they weep they ‘look lovelier,’ their 
noses never get swollen, nor their ‘ exquisite 
eyes’ red. Oh no; their eyes under such cir- 
cumstances are ‘like violets dipped in dew!’ 
They can always and instantaneously brush 
away the traces of tears, and not let their 
‘sweet tones’ show the slightest lachrymose 
infliction. Moreover,even when their ‘ whole 
frame is shaken with convulsive sobs,’ these 
fortunate girls can instantly ‘conceal all 
traces of emotion’ if disturbed by any in- 
trusion.” 

The essayist further observes that “‘ novel- 
ists never let their girls lose their back hair 
in a crowded thoroughfare, or get their um- 
brellas blown inside out, or have their hats 
blown off on a windy day in a muddy street 
just in front of a tram-car. These experi- 
ences are quite unknown to the girls of fic- 
tion. Nor does she ever run waving ber um- 
brella after an omnibus for a few hundred 
yards till breathless, her unsuccessful attempt 
being a delightfully bumorous entertainment 
gratis for the wayfarers in general and the 
omnibus sonductor in particular.” 

Altogether it would seem as though the 
girl of fiction were a creature highly fa- 
vored of the Fates, which is after all not sur- 
prising, considering how surpassingly love- 
ly and amiable she is in almost every in- 
slance. 


THE TIRED WOMAN. 
wits the mild and lengthening days, 


the spring cleaning, and the flood-tide 
of family sewing, also in order is the ex- 
haustless supply of gratuitous counsel for 
the tired woman. Like the poor, even if not 
strictly indigent, she is always with us, and 
presents a problem before which those of 
domestic service, dress reform, emigration, 
etc., bein to lose interest For, notwith- 
standing the ablest minds and pens are un- 
weariedly exerted in her behalf; although 
she is clearly informed how to carry her 
parasol and shopping-bag after the most 
approved methods of repose; although she is 
besought to maintain the stoical calm of an 
Indian or an oyster and the unhurried gait 
peculiar to a dignified cow, admirable, per- 
aps, but highly provocative of wrath in 
waiting husbands and trainmen and some 
other busy pugee eee all this wise and 
generous advice, given in good measure, 
pressed down and running over, adminis- 
tered perennially, the tired woman wilfully, 
deliberately, and apparently of malice afore- 
thought, still remains tired. Her friends 
may visit her unexpectedly, to the entire 
disarrangement of her own plans; her bus- 
band—hospitable soal!—bring guests to din- 
ner in season and out of season; breakfasts 
and suppers be thrown out of their usual 
course to suit train-time rather than her time; 
servants fold their tents, so to speak, with 
much of the belongings of her own, and steal 
away without the grace of silence; measles 
and whooping-cough, sick headaches and 
inopportune callers invade ber household— 
she must possess her soul in the placidity of 
& summer morn; she may die but make no 
crimiaal sign of weariness. 

Her purse may be empty, but let her beg, 
borrow, yea, even the more questionable end- 
ing of the proverb would probably be con- 
doved for the outing her advisers demand; 
there may be no convenient mother, sister, 
aunt, old-maid cousin, or friendly neighbor 
to care for the home, husband, and litile 
ones, yet is she urged to flee somewhere, 
anywhere from her home, and look not be- 
hind; she is labored with to omit bands and 
ruffles necessarily and skilfully hiding the 
piecing and “letting down” which is almost 
a duty in homes where slender means com- 
pe! the housewife to “gae auld claes look 
amuaist as weel’s the new.” She is sternly 
reminded that her duty lies in giving the 
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mending and darning to the neat, nt, 
young woman whose habitat seems to be in 
editorial offices and the — worker’s 
study, where she pines for mending, 
but, unfortunately, rarely, if ever, crosses the 
path of the tired woman. 

To judge from the varied, minute, ever- 
increasing details of counsel, the tired wo- 
man is supposed to be a creature entirely 
deficient in the usual amount of common- 
sense sparsely, we admit, portioned out to 
humankind; she is reckoned without inge- 
nuity, tact, or taste. No allowance what- 
ever is made for the inconsiderate demands, 
or necessary interruptions of her every-day 
life. Her husband, children, friends, and 
neighbors are usually assumed to stand 
ready to make any sacrifice in reason to 
rescue her from her self (?) imposed weari- 
ness, when, in truth, too frequently those 
nearest and dearest to her usually so arrange 
their affuirs as to prolong her twelve or 
fourteen hours’ labor, without the word 
hold! enough; and no system of eight hours 
enters into the day’s work of the average 
wife and mother. 

Then, if her pitiful, well-meaning, but 
mostly impractical advisers believe her hope- 
lessly joined to her idols, do let her alone. 
For even she, misguided creature that she is, 
has certain inalienable rights, and if, appar- 
ently, the pursuit of happiness is not one of 
them, one phase of weariness she should at 
least be spared, viz., the diatribes upon the 
tired woman. 

Lucy Ranpotrn FLEMING. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their chiidren while teething, with perfect 
encceas, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best — or 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every 

world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





A CULTIVATED TASTE 


would naturally lead a person pomeating it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and guard 


fections. The Gall Burden 
Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and Druggists.—{Ade.} 





PREVENTS PNEUMONIA. 


De. Hoxsir's Ceetarxs Cuxovr Cons is the pouely 
r excellence of severe congestive attacks. It hea 
a irritation. Mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 

A. B. Hoxsie, Buffalo, N. Y., Mfr.—{ Ado.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
Al Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It—They all do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manufactured by 
TEE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 








Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drugg|:ts- 

Price, 50 cents per box, a oa 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 

COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 95 cents a cake. 

















News 


In the twice-a-week edition of 
the New York Commerciat AD- 
VERTISER excels that published 
by any of the dailies, and the 
low price of $1.00 a year 
especially commends it to out- 
of-town subscribers. 


New Books, Art Matters, and 


Reviews e week. Ad- 
dress 29 Row, New 
York. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Velvet seas 


rose Ask for 

















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


We have purchased the exclusive 
concession for a film dark room on the 
World's Fair grounds and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers 
which will be completed June ist. It 
will be fitted with every convenience for 
changing films or plates. Competent 
attendants will be in charge to set right 
anybody that may have trouble in oper- 
ating the Kodak, and make any slight 
repairs that may be necessary. The use 
of the dark rooms and the attendance 
will be absolutely free. In fact we pro- 
pose to leave nothing undone that will 
assist our customers in getting full value 
for the $2.00 that must be paid for the 
privilege of making pictures on the 
grounds. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 


Pam Wortts Fete Rochester, N. Y. 


view, 4x 5 inches, 


It is 


only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that Cocoa and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 


we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 

















of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 


its superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 


use. Address 
MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Wauregan Mills 


























JOHN BOLGIANO, 
28 S. Calvert Street, 
Patented, April 26,1893. BALTIMORE, MD. 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


gti hy Fe 
Peale eat Gepetient ; to 
or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
complex- 










to every 





the 
. of 
Wate. 











Dr. THOMPS EYE WA 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ bad 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR............. . aad 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... ba 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmaaters usually 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 














ears 

What constitutes 
fineness in soap? It is 
freedom from fat and 
alkali. Fat makes 
soap disagreeable ; al- 
kali bites, makes ten- 
der, inflames. Pears’ 
has neither fat nor 


alkali in it. 


onl) 
Constable K Co 


LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 


Lace Trimmings, 





Veilings, 

Handkerchiefs, 
Parasols, 
Sun Umbrellas, 
Gloves. 


Droadooy KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 





Sao ie from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














THE ONLY CORRECT BELTING FOR 


THE NEW STYLE SKIRTS 


"S PATENT SHAPED 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 


Insures Perfect Fit 





Being woven ina curve it —— itself to ane A waist. 
For sale everywhere. , and 
Grays. Mohair and Silk. For sample yard, Ter eae to 
SECKENDORF & CO., Sole Agents and 
_ 26, 28, 80, and 82 E. E. Houston a., N. ¥. 























HARPER’S BAZAR 


Pj YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Dkress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Soid by leading merchants. 





Warner Bros., 
359 — New York. 


SSresips Tum 


Frequently buy too dozen a 
day of this stocking from us. }—--~saw 
It is our famous. Anti-Crock 
dye, a perfect fast black, made 
from long staple yarn, giving 
it great elasticity and splen- 
did wearing qualities. 

It’s a 50-cent stock- 
ing in any house in the 
country. 

We will sell 5000 dozens 
through our mail order de- 
partment for 35 cts. a pair 
or 3 pairs for $1.00. 

In ordering include, 
for postage, 3 cents for 
a single pair, 9 cents for 
3 pairs, 18 cents for 6 
pairs, and 35 cents for // 
12 pairs. 


TAtiprandipe 
=—> ae 


Everything Else is Olid! 
JUST PATENTED 


The Comfort 


Beltaw Supporter 


with patent “ ROYAL” Cla«ps that do 
not cnt the stockings like the old- 
style es 



















AS PATENT 
Double ‘Fish- Hook Clasp 
front and back FOR SPECIAL USE. 
eee ity iteelf to fasten and uufasten, 


“CANNOT UNFASTEN OF ITSELF. 
In ordering give size of waist meas- 
ure. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


By Mai: 
Black Satin, - «- -+- $1.50. 
Black Sateen, -“--. -50. 

If not obtained from your dealer 
send to 


G. W. HOYT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
245 Monroe St., Chicago. 





BEST &CO 





The Kind 


Of Shoes 
Your Children Wear, 


Will have much to do with their 
comfort and appearance in after life. 
Nine times out of ten Tyger feet are 
the result of ill-m badly fitting 
shoes worn in childhood. e have 
devoted time and attention to discov- 
ering how best to clothe the impress- 
ionable feet of children. As a result, 
we now offer you shoes in every variety 
of style, that fit well, wear well, and 
will give you and your children the 
— comfort and satisfaction. 

h you live at a distance, we can supply 


year vid seongn yon! shoes. Send for our catalogue 
“Instructions for self measurement.” 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 
“Toile du Nord” 


and 


Parkhill Zephyrs. 


The leading wash fa- 
brics for ladies’ and 
children’s dresses. 
These beautiful 
fabrics are made 
by the celebrated 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
which alone is a 
guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of the 
goods. 

They come in all 
the fashionable new 
colorings in solids, with ribbon stripes, 
Scotch and Roman plaids, and all other 
new designs to combine. 

The colors are the fastest the dyer’s 
art can produce. Nothing equals 
them for washing and wear. 

Sold by all leading retail dry-goods 
houses. Send for samples. 


PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
PIT 


BALUS een 








erS 


ah 
q 








BONEwW WITH 


KABO 


1 Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 





co Satisfactory im all respects 
CORSETS“: ‘—caeese 
CHICACO eousat ‘gaampedie 
Chicago and New York. 


SHOPPING in New York by a lady of taste 


— PR mpm 9 No commis- 
ion ied. and references. 








V WINNER, ry Ashiord St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


use Ot. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











ame ~ 
ous Poe 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY WM 
‘act y ve Beis 3 co., ag Potlanti, Mioh. 
















SPECIAL {MODEL D DEES STEEL, 00.74 Grand St. New York. eid 

The Best y Sample 
Stores , by Set, 

Keep'Em. S77 / VHY 7, 1ty4 S771 Mail, 20c. 








Will not punch through at ends, stain, or become 
patent linen tips. Securely stitched in a co 


Crotty & 


of 
MITCHELL,’ New 


ork, 


, smooth metal tips reinforced with 
is stamped on back of every stay. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


satteen. Ste 
Patentees an 








WHAT 1S CARMELITE? 


It is the li -_ weight at ee silk-and-wool 
et wi just 
= —., * jweciating, swmees 
fenecseat! 
with the 


aia ie te 


oy ~ HEE 
lor trav: purposes or 


1 Pries« under side of the sel 
Al oe Pt th Pilea eecey afeHamped, every Yate on the vedge, 


40 stamped they are not genuine. 
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FREE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have an interesting exhibit at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, consisting of a bevy of 
Young Ladies and a flock of Goats, so ar- 
ranged that it is difficult to count them. 

As an inducement to have ple see the 
display, and to advertise Fosters Kid Gloves, 
we will send, free of charge, one pair of our 
best Kid Gloves to any reader of HARPER’s 
Bazar who may deposit in a box stationed to 
receive the same, at the exhibit in the 


Manufactures’ Building 
Gallery, Section G, No. 75. 


this blank, giving name and address, with cor- 
rect number of Young Ladies or Goats repre- 
sented, 


ee ee) 
eee eee eee ee ee ee | 


Number of Young Ladies represented. 


COMME: . é ciuinn Estimated 


“ee eeee 


Number of Goats represented. 


Comte) ii... Estimated 


In case you are unable to count them please 
estimate the number represented, 

We shall in any event, distribute free 
of charge, for trial, at least five thousand 
pairs of our best Kid Gloves. If we do 
not receive enough correct answers, the 
names will be decided by lot and Gloves 
forwarded immediately after close of the 
Exposition. 

FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New York City ; 
Grenoble, France ; Berlin, Germany. 





1893, In very 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


aLso 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, A on 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 








ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





















































































When Aunt Berry sLirpred orf HER 
REST HER FEFT, AND DREW HER FEET UP ON THE CHAIR 
RUNG. IT PRODUCED A RATHER STARTLING 


THOSE SITTING BENIND HER 
SURE SIGN 
iM min’ an eaid Hodge to his wifk 
! now 
( tter mn Conésin John down to the city 
i- s to come down f s duy or two. Jolwn's 
' " vet uy t 
— 7 
W hy they call one-horse villages Tlamicta 7" 
“h Au t mm) the mncholy 


NEW SHOES TO 


ErrecT To 


A CLEVER PHYSICIAN. 


“Cadley yawned awfully while 
Dr. Hicks was telling that story last 
night.” 

“1 know, but the doctor 
with him. Sent Cad a bil 
specting his throat.” 

onminpecenitn 


even 
for in- 


mingled sorrow and severity, “ you 
forgot to write to me while I was 
aa 

“No, no,” she protested, “1 did 
not. I can prove it. I have the 
letter on my table now. I—I forgot 
to mail it.” . 

————— 

*“ Are you ever worried by your 
baby crying at night ?” asked Mrs. 
Trotter. 

“ No, not at all,” replied her new 
friend, 

“Indeed 7?” returned the young 
mother. “ You have a child, haven't 


“Oh p* was the answer—“a 
e ran for Alderman last 


———_>—— 


“*What great mathematical prob- 
lem are you engaged on now f” 

“I'm trying to figure out some 
way to get my wife's trunks inside 
the little cottage I've hired for 
the summer.” 


——=>_—_—_——_ 
“ Hello, old man, you look thin, 
What's the matter?’ 
* Oh, nothing—did it on purpose 
80 as to be able to wear my flannel 
shirts I bonglt last year.” 
Ns 
we Mr. Sxrpmone (severely). “John, 
Mr. Jones tells me you thrashed his 
sow shamefully to-day. Is that 
trne 7” 
. “No, sir.” 

Me. Sxtpwoer. “ Then what did 
Jones mean by telling me that 7” 

* He just made a mistake. I didn’t 
thrash Jim Jones shamefally. I 
walloped him beautifnlly:” 

——+-——.. 

“Did you win that breach-of- 
promise case you conducted ?” asked Jarley's friend. 

“No,” answered the young lawyer, bitterly, “My 
client insisted upon appearing In court.” 

“ And then?” 

“When the jury saw her, they brought in a verdict 
of temporary aberration on the part of the defendant.” 
—_——>— 

“ Don’t you wear goloshes, Mra. Spriggins 7” 

“No. Don't need to. My eyesight’s as good as it 
ever was.” 


YNtual 4 











rABBY BROWN 
CAT ACKOGS THE GARDEN 
UP THAN EVER THIS MORNING 


THERE GOES THAT JONES 
Sue's MORE STUCK- 


FOR THE INFANTA'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
A HINT 
w that fair Spain's [nfanta hae arrived upon ont 


Been greeted by 
roare 
mute should show her that despite this is a 


our rulers with a hundred cannons’ 


Her 
freeman's clime, 

We know just how to give our guests a traly royal 
tine 

Show not to her the commonplace, but choose the 
points uniqne ; 

Show r th d things of our land, the Spanish 
that we apeak 

She cat t care for mansions that are ninety years 
fa 


ten-thousandfold at each and 


has such 


But take this gracions lady from the sunny land of 
Spair 

And let her see how Texans, when they want it, make 
their ruin; 

Get op a new election for the ruler of the States, 

And show her bow Americans make choice of ma- 
gietrates, 

Take her to busy Wall Street, and there let her try 


the pt ay 
Ry which a dollar can become a million in a day 
Put her aboard an “L” car, «0 this Princess Balalie 
Can comprehend how very slow a rapid train can be. 


Take her to Boston for a week, and let her feast 

On B -+ a i, the State House, and a Maseachea- 

A cai not " n bread fit to please the palate of a 
‘ en 

And on . forget that edible most excellent, the 


The President should likewise call our legislators in, 
And show her how we pase a law to make real gold 


of tin, 

If she were shown about the land to see grand 
things like these, 

Her hosts could certainly not fail this Princess 


fair to please. 
———— 


“That was a curious change came over Harlow last 
summer,” said Jinks 

“What was it?” asked Dawson. 

“When hie Aancée buried him on the beach he had 
raven locks; when he came wp he had sandy hair.” 


———— 


“We 
three dozen. 
on.” 

* | suppose ay a man tuk enough av um, yez ‘ud let 
um go for nothin’ ?” 


charge five dollars a dozen. Ten dollars for 


Fifteen dollars for six dozen, and so 








THe JONES CAT, HAVING 
GING AMONGST THE FLY PAPER IN THE ASH- 
BARREL, PROVES TABBY'S STATEMENT QUITE 
CORRECT 


BEEN RUMMA- 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


“T find it pays to lend a man a dollar,” said Bron- 
Bon. 

“Why ?” asked Briggs. 

“Well, if he pays up you are square. If he doesn’t, 
you find oat what sort of a fellow he is at small cost.” 

“True,” retarned Briggs. “Ahb—can you jet me 
have a dollar for a day or two, Bronson 7” 

a 

Bump Beeoan (to old lady) 
“You aren't the kind to pass a 
poor blind fellow on the street 4 
and not give him nothin’.” 





Ovv Lapy. “How do you 
know 7” os 
Bump Beecan “I can tell by . 


lookin’ in your sweet pretty face, 
ma'am.” 

“How can you?” demanded 
Mies Giddey, after Mr. Kilduff had 
stolen a Kise r 

* Ill show you how,” hereplied. a 

Aud he did. 
































































“ Annabel,” he said, in tones of - 











THE CENTURY’S END. 
“AND YOU WANT ME TO WEAR Zis RING, MR. Tom?” 


“YES, ALWAYS, DEAR.” 


“WELL, | WILL, BUT "MEMBER, IT MUSTN'T ATEAN ANYSING.” 


A MISTAKE. 


“TI called at your honse last night,” began the 
young man, after he had been ushered into the private 
office, * but failed to see you, so I took the liberty of 
interrupting you here.” 

* Bh, oh, yes, Mc.—Mr. Barlow,” said the old gen- 
tleman, referring to the card which had been sent in. 
“IT have heard of you often.” The young man bowed. 
“My danghter—eh—has spoken to me.” The young 
man seemed surprised but pleased. ‘* And—eh—eh— 
Ihave been intending to inquire into your credentials.” 

“I have them here,” returned the caller, “all that 
are sufficient.” 

“Very good, very good,” continued the old man. 
“Your family is good—and if your bank-book bears 
out your statementa—” 

“ Sir!” ejacniated the visitor. 

“ Quite right, but don't get angry—a father's solici- 
tude should—” 

“ But what's that got to do with it? I called—" 

“I know; Emily hase—” 

“Nothing to dp with it. I called about a bill—and 
I want the money. It’s a bill from your tajlors,” 

‘The old man rose in his wrath. “ Confouné it, sir,” 
he criec; “why didn’t you say so? I thought you 
were going to ask for my daughter's hand.” 

— 


Thirteen is truly unlocky, I fear. 
I loved @ maid with love intense, 

And she said, “The ice-cream season's here” 
When I bad but thirteen cents. 


> 


“Would you have spoken so croesly to your little 
wife a year ago 7” she asked, tearfully. 

“ No,” he confessed, sullenty. 

“Then why this change 7” 

“'Cause I only gota little wife to speak crosaly to 
about six months ago,” be explained. 





A SWEET SAMARITAN. 


STRUGGLING WITH THE LANGUAGE. 


“I wonder what became of my penkwife ?” said the 
new teacher in the kindergarten. “I am eure I left it 
on my desk.” 

“Reddy Muiligan swiped it, mum,” replied little 
Dennis Quinn. 

“Swiped it?” arked the teacher, with a surprised 
inflection in ber voice. 

“ Yes, 'm; I seed him.” 

“ But what do you mean by «wiped it 7” 

“ Swiped it?” repeated Dennis, it now being bis tarn 
to be surprised. 

“Yes. What is swiped it?” 

- wae snaiied it,” 

“Snailed it? What on earth do you mean?” 

“ Why, he prigged it, mum.” 

“More nesuernenanes than ever. Swiped, enail- 
ed, prigged ! hat.on earth do you mean 7” 

“Why, he yanked it, you kuow,” explained little 
Dennis, amazed at his teacher's failure to understand 
common language. “ Put it in his pocket, yon know.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the teacher, with a great sigh of 
relief, as he went after Reddy Mulligan. 

Witttam Heway Severen. 
_—— @———— 

“L suppose you have your lunch in that market- 
basket,” sald Hojack to Romdik, as they wet in the 
World’s Fair grounds. 

“No,” replied Tomdik; “‘in that basket I carry the 
money to pay for my lunch.” 


——_ > -— 


* Doesn't your mother like me?" asked youne Mr, 


Gilley, in an effort to ascertain why Mies Keedick had 
refased him. 

“Oh yes, she likes you,” was the reply of the maid- 
en; “but she is already married to papa.” 





























ae ett 


SMALL BOY. “OH, MAMMA, THIS POOR OLD GENTLEMAN SAYS ME HASN'T HAD A THING TO EAT FOR EIGHT MONTHS, SO I'vE IN- 


VITED HIM HOME TO LUNCH WITH Us.” 
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“DOROTHY’S WALK” AT 
HADDON HALL. 
BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 


ISTRESS DOROTHY ’'S left the Hall, 
Fled from the strains of the minuet, 
Out from the music, and lights, and all, 
Into the night-dews cool and wet. 
See! she comes through the fragrant air, 
Tapping her lips with a red, red rose, 
Over the pleasaunce and down the stair, 
Trembling a little as she goes. 


Mistress Dorothy's left the Hall; 
Vainly she’s sought by each cavalier, 
Save one, who, there in the poplar's shade, 
Is whispering something in her ear. 
A hundred years have passed since then, 
For lives, like leaves, must fade and fall; 
But *‘ Dorothy’s Walk” still tells of when 
Mistress Dorothy left the Hall. 


THREE REASONS. 


THERE is perhaps no more unfair ques- 

tion than that which certain rejected 
swains are said sometimes to ask the object 
of their affection, subsequent to a refusal— 
**But why won't you marry me?” 

A formula for a reply to a question of this 
sort is said to have been framed by a young 
woman who had to do with an importunate 
lover, Said she, re. would marry you but 
for three reasons.’ 

‘Tell me what they are, 
“that I may remove them. 
Unhappily for him, she did tell him. The 

reasons were, as she stated them: ‘In the 
first place, I do not love you. In the second 
place, I don’t want to love you. In the third 
place, I couldn’t love you if I did want to.” 

Surely a reply so comprehensive should 
satisfy any reasonable man, even if it did 
tend to injure his self-esteem. 


” he implored, 


A LAWN PARTY. 
See illustration on page 445. 


JEW summer enter.ainments take prece- 

dence, in the order of giving pleasure, of 

the lawn party, a féte which may be very 

simple and informal or quite stately and 
elaborate, as the giver may choose. 

In summer most of us approve any form 
of gayety which gives us occasion to ‘be out- 
of-doors. More and more we are learning 
that the true elixir of life is poured out by 
Nature herself in generous libations, and is 
given to those who hear her whispers in the 
rustling leaves, her organ-thunder in the 
booming surf, her sweetest melody in the 
raindrop’s fall and the lullaby of the brook 
as it plashes between willowed banks, 

In order to successfully give a party on 
the lawn one does not need a very large ex- 
panse—a demesne, so tospeak. A tiny garden 
will answer, though a larger one is better. 
But the turf must be velvety, green, and 
smooth-shaven; the bits of sticks, papers, 
apple-cores, and the like rubbish, which care- 
less hands throw here and there, must be 
carefully picked up; for cleanliness is indis 
pensable where women are to bring the grace 
of trailing summer gowns and the daintiness 
of summer wraps and costumes, 

Spread rugs about on the grass, and let 
your easiest chairs and your little tea tables 
stand at easy distances apart on the veranda 
and onthe lawn. Arrange tables and chairs 
with an eye to grouping guests sociably, and 
then, if you are to be hostess, give your 
mind to the thought and planning which 
will insure the right people being brought 
together. Have, so far as eer igs friends 
who are already acquainted, and ask them 
to meet somebody—your visiting niece, the 
author or artist about whose last work there 
is pleasant talk and whose personality is in 





teresting, the new minister and his wife, or | 


the new neighbor who has come to live near 
your house. 


An occasion for hospitality adds much to | 


the eclat of the hospitable event. 
Among the guests do not omit a sprinkling 
of pretty girls and as many young men as 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably because they 
don’t use 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract |. )Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co,, Chicago. 





| LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Complexion Preserved. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 








you can persuade tocome. The element of PAD As VAS AAS EPPA AAS ” 4 
youth and the element of frivolity are alike se dine 303. S Pd eR eS oS, 225 t Sas sedreksehordse hehehehe hae koe: 
essential to the brilliance of a lawn party. cs Es 
A — — and = a é ° > 
piano in the drawing-room, aided by a violin : h P. | it 
or two, the open windows sending out the “s a ecu lar BD 
sound, is a p nt adjunct. The refresh- : 
ments should be excellent of their kind, and ¢ Re 
very daintily served to the guests as they sit : 
or stand about promiscuously. A white | gf LIOhHtness an avor & 
capped maid or two will pass trays on which cs ; 
are plates ee rs ag salads, gal- é 2S 
antines, and sandwiches he latter should ; i j i i c \ 
Se Gis cull dollesea wide of Seowe teens | Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., < 
or white, from which the crust has been cut, : is due to the absolute purity and the ac- iss 
and spread with cress, lettuce, anchovy, cs i P ° ° ; 
potted tongue, minced chicken, sardines 4 curate combination of the ingredients of > 
crushed to a paste, or something else piq- 3 . ) Tl ne 
oe appetizing, but not hearty. Guests <! the Royat Baxinc Powper. 1€ 2 
at a lawn party are not supposed to have ‘ . : . . : 
the robust capacities of ploughmen after a <3 best things in cookery are al , 
hard day’s work. Creams, assorted cakes, cs wavs made and can be made > 
and bonbons ma appropriately follow the : y / Ri < 
first course. Then should come coffee cs only with the Roya. BAKING a0: A 
frappé, iced and hot tea, chocolate with € fe ‘ a ; Ss 
whi vy cream on top, and the fragrant Powper. Hence its use is Sy <= 4 
tea 4 la Russe. . . .> 
i, laret cup and lemonade may be partaken ; universal—in the most : 4 
of at any time during the progress of the . ‘ ° $ . 
party. Great bowlsof these, flanked by small . celebrated restaurants, In 2 S 
glass cups with handles, should stand where the homes of the people ai . 
people can at any moment help themselves “s Fi ; IM) ° 
to a refreshing draught. ‘ wherever delicious, 
The young gentlemen present will usually 3 : Z 
assist the hostess in passing her tea and other < wholesome food is > 
refreshments, It is no small accomplish- : ~cjated I 
— in a man to be alert and graceful in << appreciate ’ ts v2, 
rendering a service of this kind iu‘a little . > equals S 
company of friends, out doors or irf. <3 sale equals that of % 
As a lawn party usually falls between the < all others combined. Bz 
hours of 5 and 8 p.m., conversation is almost € By 
the only amuse ment in order, and the teller ae e : +S 
of a good story, the propounder of a clever ~ Made with the pure acid of the grape. $4 
conundrum, and the wit whose quips and mae y 
jests are as bright and as harmless us heat < $2 
lightning, are always very welcome guests, vs Se Sey So Sy SS BSG SS SL SN 








A Supply of Fine Stationery 


Is one of the necessary purchases for the summer outing. 
ever tried any of the fine correspondence papers made by the 


Whiting Paper Company ? 

Ask your stationer for ‘‘ Whiting’s Papers.” Their ‘ 
Linen” and * No.1 Quanity” 
centre of the sheet. 
anteed to be correct for all the uses of polite society. 





Have you 


STANDARD 

are the leaders—the name is in the 

Any box bearing the above trade-mark is guar- 
£ £ 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia. 










Marion Hartand’s 


wi + ~+ mond Spupepctsing (HovsEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 


“The fo following yenkeKx TRACT trom same: 
**s—] have tried every variety 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 
“White Label’ Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, 83,00 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz, aRMOUR PACKING CO. 


Send 10 Cents and name of SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 47 VARIETIES. KANSAS CITY. 


444-4 12 BEEP 































Cooking © 
Evolstion 


Has kept pace with civilization. | 


The Wonderful 





The Original 











ee NEW PROCESS,’ ' 


Once, Everybcdy had to have This Evaporating Vapor Stove Now, Eve rybody should have This, 


Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. It is a stove that lights like gas; docs not smoke or 
smell ; is absolutely safe under al! circumstances; will saye its price in cost of operation every month ; 
built by the rule of strength and simplicity —will not get out of order. A stove that has simplitied cook- 
ing in all its branches. Ask your stove dealer for it, or send for catalogue giving full particulars Pree, | 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 











209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. { 














The Perfection - - 


Rae’s Lucca Oil - 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Tf, J 









DR. HEBRA’S 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Blackheads, 
‘Pan,and restoresthe 
skin to its original freshness, produc- © 
ing a clear and healthy compiex) 
Superior to all face preparations a 
perfectly harmless. At ajl druggist 
mailed fur G@ cts. Send for circular. ° 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., , TOLEDO, O. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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An elegant dressing, 





of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


Y’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


Preventa 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
and osemnete 


Sprains. All druggists or by mall ooeta, 4s Stone St. N.Y. Y. 





HOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My “Guarantee Ticket”’ entitles me 
| to another pair Free if the “ Tips” 
| wear out before the gloves, 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAY- 
SER, New York, and he will see that you get them, 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


oom, GREATES A 
LES PERFECT 
‘hes ZS COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lndy's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear 
ws the most delicious baby’ sekin. It is not an arti- 
ficial cosmetic It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens, It feeds and nourishes the skin tixeues, thus 
banishing wriukles, marks,and scars, It is harmless 
as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the 
flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle laets three months. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady on receipt of 
10 cents in stamps to pay for postage aud packing. 
Lady Agents wanted. Mrs. Geuvarsxk Guanam, 
“ Beanty Doctor,” 1355 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Agenis wanted for New York, Boston, and Phila- 
— 











SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book ‘‘Summer Homes Among 
the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the 
| Shores of Lake Champlain,” containing ad- 
dresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to 
$10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 
Vermont homes offer summer boarders 
hospitality, out-door entertainment, fishing, 
boating, climate and scenery unexcelled. 
Mailed ba on application.to A. W. Eccle- 
| stone, 8. P, A., 353 Broadway, New York; 
| = BI inate N. E. P. A., 260 Washington 
| St., Boston; or 8, W. Cummings, G.P.A 
C. Vv. R. R., St. Albans, Vt. 


Maiden 


plexion to its 


Ser ee rN aS Prof.t. aa 








TO RIGHT THE WRONG.’ 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


AutHor or ‘ Donovan,” ‘‘We Two,” ‘ Knicut-Errant,” ‘‘A Harpy . NoORSEMAN,” ETC., ETC. 





Cuapter IX. 
* Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 
Plain patient Work falfilied that length of life; 
Daty, not Glory—Service, not a Throne, 
Inspired his effort, set for him the strife.”"—C.oveu. 

ACK MORRISON had, as Clemency expressed it, become 
© so enamored of fighting from his brief experience during 
the attack on Katterham Court, that the very next day he 
had asked Sir Robert’s permission to join the Sustiementery 
troops. In the end it had been arranged that he should ac- 
company Joscelyn, for Sir Robert insisted on furnishing his 
guest with horse, arms, money, and all necessaries, overcom- 
ing Joscelyn’s scruples by making much of the service he 
had been to them asa protector. Morrison, a sturdy fellow 
of five and twenty, broad shouldered, sinewy, and of Scotch 
descent, promised to be a first-rate soldier, and was already 
as good a groom and servant as could be wished for; more- 
over, he had become much attached to Joscelyn, whose gift 
of winning hearts stood him now in good stead. Morrison 
wondered a little at his silence and his grave set face as they 
rode to London; he himself was full of excitement at the 
prospect of the new life which was that day to begin, and 
had no suspicion that his new master had received a far more 
serious wound during the attack on that Tuesday night than 
his own insignificant sword-cut. 

But Joscelyn as he rode saw nothing of the landscape, 
thought nothing of the war. He saw instead a staircase 
with a half-opened door at the head of it, and a slight, white- 
robed figure with chestnut curls against a white neck and 
round white throat. He saw a face of loveliest outline, and 
hazel eyes whose glance changed from consuming anxiety 
to rapturous relief, eyes which seemed but the windows from 
which a spirit of purity and love looked forth. 

And now, after the manner of lovers, he alternated between 
joy and pain, at one moment ready to deem that brief meet- 
ing of soul with soul enough to content him for years, at 
another distracted at the thought of the hopeless gulf which 
separated them, and counting it the most cruel turn of for- 
tune’s wheel that he should have been robbed of home and 
kindred, and then as a penniless tramp should have fallen in 
love with the best, the most beautiful, and—as ill luck would 
have it—the richest girl in Surrey. He wondered whether, 
had he foreseen this, he could have adopted so unflinchingly 
the course of conduct which had cost him his inheritance, 
but was glad that on reflection he honestly could feel that 
even had be known all that lay before him, love of Clemency 
could not have induced him to temporize. The bare thought 
of it was intolerable. As it was, the only course he could 
rightly take was that of honorable silence. Yet the prospect 
was far from cheerful, and accounted fully enough for the 
gravity of expression which had surprised his servant. He 
went to offer his services to his country without Morrison's 
gay alacrity, but soberly and thoughtfully, having counted the 
cost, and deliberately chosen to sacrifice himself. They rode 
straight to Mr. Hampden’s London house, where Joscelyn 
asked to deliver in person a letter from Sir Robert Neal. 
Learning, however, that the member for the county of Buck- 
ingham was in the House of Commons, Joscelyn dismounted, 
leaving Morrison to take the horses to the nearest inn, and 
made his way past the Abbey, the towers of which were plain- 
ly seeu in the distance enclosed, as in a frame, by the high 
gabled houses. 

Crossing Palace Yard, where several coaches and sedans 
were in waiting, be entered Westminster Hall, and was mak- 
ing his way past the stalls where booksellers and milliners 
vied with each other in trying to tempt customers with the 
latest pamphlet or the newest thing in gloves and ribbons, 
when he was accosted by one of his old Cambridge companions. 

** Why, Heyworth,” exclaimed his friend, ** what are you 
doing here among the lawyers? I thought you had started 
on the grand tour?” 

“Tam passing through London, and am charged with a 
letter for Mr. Hampden,” explained Joscelyn. 

‘* What, old Ship-money?” replied his friend. ‘I saw him 
pass into the House but now. Folk say some report will be 
made upon the late doings at Cambridge. Come and let us 
see if we can get into one of the galleries and hear the rights 
of the business.” 

The two passed through the entrance leading from West 
minster Hall to the House of Commons, the door which then 
as now was usually employed by members of Parliament. 
Not without heart-stirring emotion and a thrill of excitement 
Joscelyn glanced round the plainly fitted room where, ef late, 
scenes of such absorbing interest had been enacted. He was 
amazed to find a place of such vast importance so small and 
insignificant The wainscoted walls were unadorned by 
tapestry or hangings of any sort; the galleries at the sides 
and at the west end rested on plain iron pillars with ugly 
gilt capitals; there was a wide open space in the centre of 
the House flanked by rows of uncomfortable-looking seats for 
the members, and some way from the wall, surmounted by 
the royal arms, was the Speaker's chair, the only richly dec 
orated object in the place. 

It was not a very full House, for many of the members 
were absent in their respective counties furthering the pre- 
parations for the war. Joscelyn soon descried | Raed ang 
and as he looked down at the noble face and lofty brow of 
the patriot he felt once more that he was indeed in the pres- 
ence of the greatest man of the day, Pym, with his vigor- 
ous intellect and shrewd astuteness, might be the more prac- 
tical statesman of the two, but there was a breadth, a com- 
pleteness, a geniality about Hampden which was not even 
approached by any other leader of those times. 

To the satisfaction of the two Cambridge graduates, they 
were in time to hear the member for Aldborough, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, one of the Committee for Defence of the King- 
dom, make his report. It appeared that Mr. Cromwell had 
taken possession of the magazine in the castle at Cambridge, 
and had hindered the carrying away the plate from that 
university, ‘‘which, as some report, was to the value of 
£20,000 or thereabouts.” 

When the House adjourned, Joscelyn, taking leave of his 
companion, made all speed to deliver his letter, and overtook 
Hampden just as he had entered Westminster Hall. 

“So you have come,” said the patriot, grasping his hand 
with a warmth of welcome which made the young man’s 
heart bound. “To tell the truth, I have been expecting 
you, for I had not much doubt which way your studies 
would lead an unbiassed mind.” 

* Begun in Uanren’s Bazan No. 14 


He paused for a minute, hastily reading Sir Robert's let- 
ter, and gathering from it the facts of Joscelyn’s story. 

‘*You must be my guest,” he said, putting his arm within 
Joscelyn’s as they walked down the Hall to the great door- 
way. ‘‘Is it true that you have a special wish to be in my 
regiment?” 

** Nay, sir,” said Joscelyn eagerly, ‘let me be but with 
you and I will be content to be a private, a servant—what 
you will.” 

“You, shall carry our colors,” said Hampden. ‘It so 
happens that young Wilmot, our ensign, or cornet, has been 
forced to send in his resignation owing to ill health. To- 
morrow you and I will ride down to Buckingbamshire to- 
gether, and you shall begin work in good earnest. But al- 
ready, Sir Robert tells wy Fm have been under fire. I ho 
the children and pretty Mistress Clemency suffered no ill 
effects? She is a brave maid, but over-delicate for times 
like these.” 

‘She is brave indeed, sir,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘I asked her 
what she did during the attack, and she made answer, very 
simply, ‘I sang to Monnie very loud and cheerfully lest she 
should be frightened by the firing.’” 

Something in his voice made Hampden glance at him 
searchingly, and the heightened color in his face and the 
light in his eyes told their own tale. The statesman smiled 
a little but sighed too, thinking to himself that ‘‘ war, death, 
and sickness ” would but too probably turn this opening love- 
tale to a tragedy. His face grew sad as they left the Hall 
and walked together to his rooms. 

‘“*The true spirit of womanhood breathes in those words 
of hers,” he said. ‘‘ How many wives and mothers and sis- 
ters will try their best to sing ‘ very loud and cheerfully ’ for 
the sake of those they love! God grant this war may be 
<> and short—not a protracted struggle!” 

‘* Have there been many of these attacks on private houses, 
sir?” asked Joscelyn. 

‘I have heard of some on either side,” replied Hampden. 
‘Indeed, I myself was concerned in one but a short time 
since. We were mustering the Buckinghamshire and Ox- 
fordshire men on Chalgrove field, when word was sent us by 
Mr. Whitelocke that the Earl of Berkshire with a considera- 
ble following of gentlemen had come to Watlington to make 





‘“WE BOTH LISTENED INTENTLY.” 


proclamation for troops in the King’s name under the Com- 
mission of Array. So we left the bulk of the levies still on 
Chalgrove, and set off promptly with a company of my own 
regiment and a troop of Goodwyn’s horse. The Commis- 
sioners, however, got wind of the muster and retired in con- 
sternation to Ascott, took refuge in Sir Robert Dormer’s 
house, pulled up the drawbridge, and stood upon their de- 
fence. I verily think they fancied the moat with the stout 
walls of the house and a few shots they fired from within 
would scare us away, but as soon as they saw us making 
ready for the assault they yielded upon quarter, and the Earl 
and Sir John Curzon and three of the chief commissioners 
were sent prisoners to London. This, I take it, with our 
success at Oxford will leave us unmolested in getting mat- 
ters forward into Buckinghamshire, and has, I am told, 
greatly vexed and disconcerted the Royalists.” 

The evening passed by only too quickly for Joscelyn, who 
was intensely interested by the glimpse it afforded him into 
the busy life of Hampden, with its countless demands for 
help, counsel, orders, and directions. Like all really great 
men, he had the 7 for taking infinite pains, and his 
way of making time to help other people was very remark- 
able. With all the cares of his double position as soldier 
and statesman os upon him, to say nothing of his 
private anxieties sorrows, he nevertheless contrived to 
throw himself heart and soul into the affairs of his protégé, 
and the next day, during their ride to Buckinghamshire, 
learnt both the strong and the weak points of Joscelyn’s 
character. 

Friendship is generally the result of a certain similarity 
of taste between two natures, or of a very striking contrast. 
In this case it was the similarity of disposition which drew 
into close relationship the middle-aged leader of men and the 
young ensign who had just made his first perilous plunge 

to independent life. Perhaps, too, it was the lad’s solitari- 
ness which made Hampden treat him in so fatherly a fashion. 
For it was not difficult to see that Joscelyn was one of those 
who stand in special need of the presence of a companion 
whom they can revere. Genial by nature and keenly appre- 
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ciating the popularity which he usually evoked, there was 
yet in him a vein of strong reserve; cut off from a wise sym- 
pathy, he might either develop into a self-contained, stern 
man, or, on the other hand, might neglect the higher side of 
his nature, and fall a prey to the love of pleasing and the 
love of pleasure, which unless held in check might altogeth- 
er week his life. 

By the time they had reached the Chiltern Hills and. the 
welcome shade of the green beech woods of Buckingham- 
shire, the two were better known to each other than many peo- 
ple find themselves after years of intercourse. A perception 
that at twenty he had been much like his young companion 
gave Hampden the clew to Joscelyn’s thoughts and feelings, 
and with all the rare tact and the gentle kindliness of his 
noble nature he set himself to help in every possible way. 

It was not till the cool of the evening that they entered 
the park and came into sight of Hampden House. The set- 
ting sun lighted up the somewhat gloomy battlemented walls 
ont the heavy mullioned windows, and made the old red 
brick-work glow with that warm mellow color which the 
most skilful of artists cannot reproduce. To the left stood 
a square-towered church, and the shade of sadness that had 
passed over Hampden’s face was quickly chased away by a 
glad cry which greeted him from the church-yard. 

‘Father! father!” exclaimed a chorus of voices. And, 
looking round, the riders saw a pretty group of girls and 
boys, the younger members of Colonel Hampden’s family 
by his first wife. In a minute they had flocked out into the 
road with the spontaneous demonstrative welcome which 
children only know how to give, and Hampden, dismount- 
ing, stooped to embrace them with less ceremony and more 
eager warmth than the stiff conventionality of those times 
usually permitted. 

Joscelyn looked with special interest at the two youngest 
children, Richard and William, auburn-haired, bright-faced 
boys of eleven and nine, who were besieging their father 
with eager petitions. 

**Let me lead your horse to the stable, sir, do let me?” 
cried Richard. 

**I could, father, I truly could,” pleaded the little one. 

**Come, there is a horse apiece for you,” said Hampden. 
“Let Will take Mr. Heyworth’s. This is my daughter 
Ruth, Mr. Heyworth, and this is Judith, and this Mary.” 

The three maidens greeted him charmingly, having in- 
herited much of their father’s genial and kindly nature; 
the little twelve year-old Mary specially delighted Joscelyn, 

rhaps because in height and bearing she much resembled 

Rosamond. She seemed also to have rather a special place 
in her father’s heart, being the youngest girl, and bearing 
the name of another little daughter who had died years be- 
fore in infancy. 

Judith ran on to the house to announce her father’s arri- 
val, so that when they reached the old porch, with its stone 
shield bearing the cross and eagles of the Hampdens, the 
Lady Letitia, Hampden’s second wife, stood at the head of 
the steps to welcome them, and beside her one of the mar- 
ried daughters, Anne, and her husband Sir Robert Pye. 

The house, which dated back to the time of King John, 
had a delightful air of antiquity about it, while many addi 
tions and restorations, made in the reign of Elizabeth, added 
greatly to its comfort as a dwelling-place. Owing to the 
troubled times, there had been of late very few guests at 
Hampden House, but this pate 8 served to make it all the 
more peaceful and homelike. Indeed, as Joscelyn sat that 
night at supper in the old hall, and listened to the family 
talk, he found it hard to believe that so calm and restful a 
bit of life was being lived in the midst of divided England. 
The supper table, with its silver candlesticks, made a little 
oasis of light in the dim vast hall; faint features gleamed 
out in ghostly fashion from the portraits hanging upon the 
wainscoted walls; the heavy balustrades of the gallerics 
which ran around the place on all sides were revealed by 
four small lamps at each corner, while from the gallery 
above the entrance some one made soft music on the organ 
which had a | been built there. Never surely had there 
been an interval so quiet—a pause so strangely peaceful in 
the heart of a storm! 

The next morning, after a turn in the park, Hampden took 
Joscelyn into the brick parlor, a small snug room opening 
by a Gothic doorway into the dining-hall; its square win- 
dows looked upon a sunny pleasance called King John’s 
Garden, laid out with quaint rose-bushes, and fountains. 

**One would fain see from here that vista through the 
beech-trees which you showed me from the park, sir,” said 
Joscelyn. 

Hampden leant his arms on the window-sill for a minute, 
and a smile played on his lips as he looked forth at the roses. 

“ We owe that view to Queen Elizabeth,” he said. ‘She 
staid here once, and with excellent judgment remarked to 
my grandfather how vastly the place would be improved 
by a vista cut through the beeches. That very night all 
the retainers were summoned by my grandfather, and in the 
morning when the Queen rose, behold, the avenue was cut.” 

‘*That showed great devotion to the Queen,” said Josce- 
lyn. 
ic You see we are, after all, no disloyal family,” said Hamp- 
den, laughing, ‘‘ but can sacrifice noble beeches for such a 
ruler as Good Queen Bess, — refusing to pay thirty- 
one shillings and sixpence to King Charles for an unjust 
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‘*And yet surely, sir, by resisting, you were more truly 
serving the King than those who encouraged the tyranny?’ 

“In truth I think so,” said Hampden. ‘It was in this 
very room, by-the-bye, that they summoned me. Tis no 
fiction that those on our side fight for King and Parliament. 
But ‘tis true that we war to the death against the false no- 
tion of the sovereign’s divine right to govern wrong. Ever 
since the time of the coronation, when Laud tried to alter 
the form of the King’s engagement by leaving out the ac 
knowledgment of the legislative power of Parliament and 
peices ag Ba put in the phrase, ‘salvo prerogativo regali,’ 
there has n a steady conspiracy to destroy the liberties 
of the English people. Every effort at a peaceable settling 
of the matter having failed, there is nothing for it now but 
war. You and I are happy in having a chance of serving 
in the cause of justice, in offering our lives for the safe- 
guarding of the ——? freedom.” & 

Joscelyn remembered the vista througi: the beech-trees, 
and thought of the destruction that had been necessary to 
open out the wider view, and Hampden’'s words, ‘ offering 
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our lives for the country’s freedom,” returned to him with 
a force and significance and breadth of meaning indescriba- 
ble. He looked back into the study and thought of all that 
had passed there, and he looked at the patriot himself. 
There are some scenes which, without any apparent reason, 
fix themselves indelibly on the memory, and to the end of 
his life Joscelyn could always call up a distinct vision 
of Hampden’s look and bearing as he stood opposite him 
that August morning, his thoughtful eyes full of light and 
animation, his winning face aglow with earnestness, his 
long waving hair stirred by the breeze which came through 
the open casement, and his hand laid caressingly on the 
shoulder of his little daughter Mary who had stolen up to 
him. 

During the next week Joscelyn found bis time fully occu- 
pied; his host put him to the study of D’Avila’s history of 
the civil wars in France—a work which was popularly 
termed ‘‘Colonel Hampden’'s Prayer- Book,” as it was so 
rreat a favorite with him that he never travelled without 
ft. Then, too, a great.part of each day was spent in drill- 
ing and active preparation for the war, while old Madam 
Hampden, the patriot’s mother, loved to talk with him about 
her son, and the children were always ready to dance attend- 
ance on him when he was disengaged. At length the day 
came on which the regiment was to march. Joscelyn, clad 
in his green uniform, with the tawny orange scarf worn by 
the Parliamentarians, and proudly bearing in his hand the 
regimental colors, felt that now at last the work of his life 
had begun. A crowd of country people, and many of the 
more wealthy neighbors, gathered to see the soldiers as they 
set out on their march to Northampton, at which place 
Hampden was to take the command. Accompanying the 
infantry and some guns was a cavalry regiment, under the 
command of Hampden’s colleague, Arthur Goodwyn, and 
all the on-lookers cheered them as they mustered in the park. 

Joscelyn's heart beat high as the inspiriting sound fell on 
his ears, yet a great sadness stole over him as he watched 
his leader. The colonel’s face was pale and stern, for his 
heart was wrung by the painful farewells he had just made, 
but his voice rang out clear and strong when he gave the 
word to advance, bidding the men sing the 12ist Psalm as 
they marched. And to these words the Parliamentarians 
set forth. Joscelyn took one glance back at the battlement- 
ed walls of Hampden House, and at the peaceful church 
and church-yard; then he looked up at the blue flag which 
he bore and thought of the words inscribed on it—upon one 
side Hampden’'s own motto, ‘‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” on 
the other the motto of the whole Parliamentary army, 
**God with us.” 


CuapTer X. 


** Let Liberty, the charter’d right of Englishmen, 
Won by our fathers on many a glorious field, 
Knerve my soldiers."—Briake. 

A tre of waiting and preparation always seems long, and 
to Joscelyn those summer days at Northampton seemed end- 
less. The suspense was most trying to all, and the anxiety 
and the great heat made both men and officers irritable. 
They were longing to test their strength, to be brought face 
to face with the enemy, to strike an effective blow for the 
cause on whose behalf they had risked so much. Joscelyn 
began to wonder whether, after all, they would be cheated 
out of their share in the struggle, and left to defend a place 
which would never be attacked. Like most people in Eng- 
land, he fancied that one great battle would decide the 
whole war, and he felt that to have lost all for the cause and 
then to be denied a share in the actual conflict would be in- 
tolerable. The novelty of military life wore off in a few 
days, and in itself perhaps it was the very last life he would 
have chosen; it was actual and effective service for which 
he craved, and an intense restlessness consumed him as 
night after night passed and found him still in the lodging 
which he shared with two of his brother officers in the 
Northampton market-place. Rumors of the King’s doings 
at Nottingham had of course reached them, but it was not 
till early in September that they heard from an eye-witness 
what had passed. 

It chanced one evening that Joscelyn was sitting with 
Hampden, acting, as he was often allowed to do, as the 
Colonel's private secretary, when a servant knocked at the 
door to ask whether Mr. John Hutchinson could be admitted. 
The Colonel gave orders that he should be shown up at 
once, 

‘*’Tis a son of the member for the county of Nottingham 
—BSir Thomas Hutchinson,” he remarked. ‘I trust he has 
come to join us.” 

Joscelyn, looking up, saw a very well dressed man of 
about six-and-twenty, of medium height and fair com- 
plexion, with an unusual amount of long light brown hair, 
and a pair of keen gray eyes which seemed in admirable 
keeping with his firm and slightly underhung mouth. 

He greeted Hampden respectfully, asking whether Lord 
Essex had yet arrived. 

** He is expected in a few days’ time,” replied the Colonel. 
Then, as Joscelyn rose to go: ‘‘ Nay, do not leave us, Mr. 
Heyworth; let me present you to Mr. Hutchinson. Mr. 
Heyworth is a new adherent to the good cause, and has 
sacrificed much to join us.” 

‘* He is happy to have had a clear call,” said John Hutch- 
inson, attracted, as most people were, by the straight look 
of Joscelyn’s clear blue eyes and by the mingled frankness 
and modesty of his manner and expression. ‘‘ As for me, 
though I have declared for the Parliament, yet I have not 
fully made up my mind to join the army.” 

“There is much need of such men as you,” said Hampden. 
“Your moderation, your education, both alike are wanted. 
Is it true, the report that reached us that already you have 
been in sume little danger from the King’s party ?” 

“'Tis quite true,” said John Hutchinson. ‘ There is a 
warrant out to seize me because I thrust the quartermaster- 
general from my father’s house at Nottingham when he 
would have taken possession of it the other day for the use 
of my Lord Lindsey. When my lord himself came he was 
civility itself, used but one room, and was pleasant enough 
to the household; but the quartermaster, having taken 
umbrage, would be revenged upon me, and being warned 
by a friend I left home and took refuge in Leicestershire. 
However, a warrant was sent to the sheriff to seize me there, 
and so escaping with the help of my servant, I came to the 
house of an honest fellow at Kelmarsh, in this county.” 

‘*And what is the true account of the setting up of 
the royal standard ?” asked Hampden. ‘‘ Many conflicting 
rumors have reached us.” 

“The truth is this,” said John Hutchinson. ‘‘ At six 
o'clock on the evening of the 238d August his Majesty, 
attended by some of the militia and about eight hundred 
horse, mounted the hill overlooking Nottingham, and or- 
dered his proclamation to be read. But after the herald 
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had begun, the King, with his customary changeableness, 
caused him to stop, and, sitting there with the paper on his 
knee, wrote some corrections, and gave it back to the herald, 
who, they say, bungled horribly at the hastily scrawled 
amendments. Then came a great blowing of trumpets, and 
the standard was unfurled, with the motto broidered on it, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,’ not—one 
would have thought—a well-chosen watchword, all things 
considered. No one seemed to know what to do or where 
to set up the standard, and heavy clouds gathered, throwing 
a gloom over the scene, and the wind fe in such gusts 
that the cavaliers could scarce stand against it. At last 
they agreed to set the standard on one of the towers of the 
castle, but the wind blew it down the following day. They 
next set it up in the park, but found the ground little but 
rock, so the heralds dug out a bole with their daggers, but 
could not get the staff to stand firm, and for hours had to 
support it with their hands.” 

**An ominous beginning,” said Hampden, thoughtfully. 
** What is going on down below, Mr. Heyworth? I hear a 
great tumult of voices.” 

Joscelyn looked from the open casement into the market- 
place. The shades of evening were falling and already lights 
shone from some of the windows. 

‘*The people are all weg ars round a rider, sir, who 
seems to be asking his way,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ His horse is 
covered with foam, and he himself turned copper-colored 
with the heat. Ah! he draws rein at your door, sir; he bears 
despatches.” 

In another minute the weary messenger was led into the 
room. 

** Do you come from London?” asked Hampden, eagerly. 

** Nay, sir, from my Lord Brooke at Warwick,” said the 
messenger, handing in the despatches which had been in- 
trusted to him. 

With eagerness indescribable, Joscelyn watched his colonel, 
his heart giving a great bound when upon the stillness of the 
room there fell at length the welcome news, in Hampden’s 
clear inspiriting voice: 

‘*Lord Brooke sends word that intelligence has reached 
Warwick that the Royalists, under the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, are in full march toward Northamptonshire, and begs 
that we will, if possible, hasten to his support.” 

In but a few minutes Joscelyn was speeding across the 
market-place with messages from his chief, and before long 
the bugles sounded to arms, and the whole population of 
Northampton turned out to see the Parliamentary troops 
muster, and to cheer them with all the strength of their 
voices as, in the cool summer night, they started on their 
march. 

With a leader whom he loved—nay, almost worshipped, 
with that inspiriting motto on the standard he bore, sur- 
rounded by men of courage and even in that early stage of 
the war admirably disciplined, Joscelyn could hardly have 
been more favorably placed, and he did not wonder that 
John Hutchinson as he bade him farewell, regarded him al- 
most enviously. In after-days he used to look back to this 
beginning of his career as to a sort of paradise. Yet it was 
a stiff march, all through the night, and with but a brief rest 
all through the following day, and he was tired out when, the 
next evening, they joined Lord Brooke, who, with about 
three thousand men, had taken up his quarters at Southam. 


Dick, shaking with laughter, ‘‘the fellow blows as if he 
would burst. 

Joscelyn started upon his elbow; the vision of Farnham 
faded, only the ghost of Dick's laughter seemed to fill the 
strange room, and a very real sound of horse-hoofs without 
in the street, of drums beating to arms all through the town, 
and of bugles sounding the alarm, made the blood dance in 
his veins. He sprang to his feet, and in a few minutes had 

oined his comrades, the host, whose face had a scared look 
in the dim candlelight, unbolting the door for them and 
wishing them good-speed. Men with lighted torches were 
hurrying along the street. ‘‘ What news?” shouted Wag- 
staffe, the lieutenant-colonel of Hampden’s regiment, as, with 
Joscelyn at his side, he pressed on. ‘‘ The enemy is at hand,” 
came back the reply. ‘‘The Earl of Northampton with all 
his forces is but two miles off.” 

So eager were the soldiers to try their powers, so enthusias- 
tic were they for the cause, that their great shouts of joy at 
hearing these tidings made the whole place ring; hats were 
thrown into the air, arms clattered on the stones, and in the 
highest spirits the little army led by Colonel Hampden and 
Lord Brooke marched into the fields near the town, where 
till daybreak they waited in battle array. In the first line, 
posted on some rising ground, was Hampden’s brigade with 
the guns; with the second line was Lord Brooke, and the 
cavalry was in reserve, sheliered by the brow of the hill. 
Standard in hand, Joscelyn stood through the long weary 
waiting-time, and at length, as day broke, the enemy, who 
had been afraid to attack Southam in the night, having 
heard that the Parliamentarians were on the gui vive, ap- 
peared on the Dunsmore road and began to form opposite. 
Then, in dead silence, the two armies faced each other for 
some three hours, At length, about eight o’clock, Lord 
Brooke moved up his cavalry on the right and the Parlia- 
mentary cannon opened fire, Hampden charging with his in- 
— instant the King’s artillery had taken up their 

round. 

. What passed in the sharp skirmish that followed Joscelyn 
would have found it difficult to describe. He was conscious 
only of pressing on with his standard, of the strange con- 
tagion of enthusiasm which made the regiment like one 
man, of the thunder of the guns, then of a confused and des- 
perate hand-to-hand combat, amid the clash of steel, the 
shouted watchwords, the groans of the dying, the ghastly cry 
of wounded horses. The Parliamentarians were outnum 
bered, but by the promptness with which as | had opened 
fire they had gained an advantage. On and yet on they 
pressed against the living wall opposed to them, Hampden, 
the very ideal of a leader, urging them forward, and himself 
ever in the forefront of the struggle. So complete was the 
mélée that Joscelyn made prisoner with the greatest ease a 
Royalist captain, named Legge, who had actually mistaken 
Hampder.’s green-coated men for his own. 

At length the King’s troops utterly gave way, and were 
hotly chased by Brooke’s cavalry as far asthe river. Beyond 
this, however, pursuit was impossible, for the Royalists 
formed behind it and showed a force quite four times as 
strong as their opponents. But the day had clearly been 
won by the Parliamentarians, and the country-folk of the 
district rose upon the retreating forces, harassing the strag- 
glers with cudgels and staves, but making much of the vic- 
torious troops under Hampden and Brooke, and bringing 
them a welcome supply of provisions. 

In a few days’ time they found them- 































With the men from Northampton there were altogether 
nearly six thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry, so 
that the town was severely taxed to accommodate them 
all. 

Joscelyn, after a good supper, supplied by one of the 
townsfolk, was glad enough to avail himself of a makeshift 
bed on the floor of his host's parlor, and, thanks to the long 
hours he had spent in the open air and to the fatigue of the 
march, he was asleep in five minutes, notwithstanding the 
lights and the buzz of eager talk in the room. 

For three hours his sleep was unbroken, then a stir and 
commotion without began to make him restless; he dreamed 
that he and Dick were boys again; they stood with Barnaby 
at the corner of Castle Street, watching. the trial gallops of 
the horses at the Farnham horse-fair; over by the market- 
place a cheap Jack, mounted on his car, harangued the 
crowd, relieved at intervals by a man who beat a drum and 
blew a trumpet at the same moment. “Look, look!” cried 
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selves in their own quarters at Northamp- 

os ton, the towns-people receiving them with 
= open arms, for not only were they inspirit- 
ed by the news of the victory at Southam, 
but they had been seriously apprehensive 
of an attack during their absence; the pe- 
tition of Withers, the mayor, for troops 
from London to garrison Northampton had 
unavoidably been refused by the Parlia- 
ment, and the sturdy inhabitants, left to 
their own devices, had employed the time 
to good advantage, both men and women 
working day and night at earth-works and 
fortifications. 

The good news that Portsmouth had 
capitulated to Sir William Waller, anc 
that almost the whole of the south of Eng- 
land, with the exception 
of Cornwall, was now 
in possession of the Par- 
liament, made further 
matter for rejoicing 
at Northampton ; but 
about the middle of 
September, Lord Essex 
having taken the com- 
mand there, Joscelyn 
had once more to leave 
the place, marching 
with his regiment 
to Aylesbury, where 
Hampden had been de- 
spatched to take the 
command, guarding the 
Buckinghamshire mag- 
azines, and protecting 
the London road in Es- 
sex’s rear, which was 
threatened by the Earl 
of Northampton. 

At Aylesbury anoth- 
er sharp skirmish took 
place, Hampden’s well- 
disciplined regiment, 
combined with that of 
Holles, again overcom- 
ing the Royalists; many were made prisoners, many were 
killed, and the darker side of war began to unfold itself to 
Joscelyn. There were scenes during the hot pursuit of the 
retreating Royalists to Oxford which never left his memory; 
scenes which he recalled whenever he thought of that first 
sight of the university town, its calm, impressive grandeur 
contrasting strangely with the miserable, exhausted soldiers, 
chased by Hampden as by an avenging angel, dislodged from 
Oxford with Lord Byron, the Royalist commander, followed 
relentlessly into the vale of Evesham, and there hopelessly 
routed and scattered. 

Aylesbury had, in the mean time, been garrisoned by a 
fresh detachment of the Parliamentary forces, and Rennplen. 
with his gallant greencoats, pressed on to Worcester, there to 
join the main body of Essex’s army. 

Then followed a weary three weeks of maction, and grave 
anxiety began to fill the minds of all, for both money and 
arms’ were grievously needed. Much satisfaction was caused 
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by the successful capture, on behalf of the Parliament, of a 
ship at Yarmouth, laden with arms which the Queen had 
purchased in Holland, and the fecling against the King 
deepened inexpressibly when it was discovered that he had 
sent two commissioners to the King of Denmark asking him 
to send arms for twelve thousand men, twenty-four cannon, 
money to the amount of £100,000, some ships of war, three 
thousand infantry, and one thousand horse. The notion of 
this foreign aid almost maddened the people, and the King’s 
orders that Roman Catholics should be admitted to his army 
greatly prejudiced his cause. An idea gained ground that 
he was but a tool in the hands of the Pope, and that a great 
papist conspiracy was being fomented by the Queen—a sus- 
picion natural enough to a generation whose fathers had told 
them of the martyrdoms they bad witnessed at Smithfield. 
Matters were not mended by the publication of a protesta- 
tion in which the King declared Essex and his followers 
to be traitors, Brownists, Anabaptists, and atheists, 

About the middle of October the King, who had shown 
great skill in the manceuvres round Worcester, managed to 
join his forces with those of Lord Northampton. He was 
now at the head of about twenty thousand men, and had 
cut off Essex's retreat to London. A battle became impera- 
tively necessary, and at length, on the 18th, to Joscelyn’s 
inexpressible relief, Hampden’s regiment received orders to 
march, and once more active work lay before them. After 
a night's rest at Stratford-on-Avon they found they had but 
just arrived in time to hold the town and the bridge against 
a severe attack on the part of the Royalists. The passage 
of the river secured, the regiment and the excited towns 
folk who had lent their aid were glad enough of a brief rest, 
but it was prolonged in a most unfortunate way. Not until 
the evening of Saturday, the 22d, were Hampden’s green- 
coats able to leave Stratford, for they had been ordered to 
tuke charge of the greater part of the Parliamentary artil- 
lery, which had been left behind by the main body of Essex’'s 
army, owing to the negligence of their engineer, who had 
forgotten to provide horses 

The delay chafed Hampden almost beyond endurance, 
for though neither army knew exactly where the other was, 
there was every reason to apprehend a speedy meeting, and 
when at last the necessary horses had been procured he 
pushed forward in desperate haste, grudging every moment 
of wasted time 

The march was a terrible one; thick clouds shut out even 
the faint starlight, and through the black night, guided by a 
few flickering lanterns and the uncertain glare of torches, 
the four regiments composing the rear-guard of the Parlia- 
mentary army struggled on. In all there were about three 
thousand infantry, and their leaders, Colonel Hampden, Lord 
Brooke, Colonel Grantham, and Colonel Barkham, rode to 
and fro, cheering them on and superintending the desperate 
exertions necessary to get the guns through the deep lanes, 
almost impassable by reason of the thick mud and the ditch- 
like ruts. The autumn wind was piercingly cold; at inter- 
vais heavy showers drenched the men to the skin, and Josce- 
lyn, tired and depressed, found the hours drag by with in 
tolerable slowness. 

He thought of Clemency, and recalled her sweet voice as 
he had heard it on the night of the attack on the Court 
House. Toiling painfully along the weary way he tried to 
march to the psalm tune he so well remembered, and to 
cheer himself in the darkness with the recollection of the 
hazel eyes which he so greatly longed to see again. 

At last the clouds dispersed, the sun rose, and with the 
begiuning of that clear cold morning came fresh vigor, and 
the chill depression of the all-night march passed-away. 
Just as the men had halted at a little way-side village, and 
were making a hasty breakfast, a trooper galloped up with 
a message from Essex to Hampden. In a few minutes the 
news spread through the ranks. It appeared that the main 
body of the Parliamentary army had occupied Kineton on 
the previous afternoon, and me a day dawned had been 
astonished to find the King, with all his forces, confronting 
them on the top of Edge Hill. A great cheer rose from the 
men of the rear-guard when they heard these tidings; fa- 
tigue was forgotten, and with renewed zeal they forced their 
way on. No Sunday’s rest was possible for them, though 
the bells rang from the tower of every village church, and 
the laborers in clean smocks, and the countrywomen in 
their scarlet cloaks and best beaver bonnets, all told of the 
weekly holiday. At about balf past two in the afternoon 
the first dull roar of cannon shook the ground and echoed 
among the hills; again a ringing cheer broke from the in- 
fantry; the battle had begun, and they made almost super- 
human efforts to press on. Hampden, with his inspiring 
presence and stimulating voice, urged them ever forward, 
and it was he himself who seized the bridle of one who was 
galloping desperately past them, and forced the terrified 
man to give an account of what was happening. 

Joscelyn saw with an indescribable pang that the runa- 
way soldier, who looked like a hunted cur, wore the orange 
ribbons of Essex's army in his hat. 

‘Speak,’ said Hampden; ‘* how goes the battle?” 

** Lost, lost!” said the man, in a panic-stricken, breathless 
voice, *‘ Lost through foul treachery.” 

‘Tell the whole truth,” said Hampden, sternly. 

‘* Before God, sir, ‘tis true,” cried the man, ‘‘’Twas at 
the very first charge. Our regiment was in the left wing, 
behind that of Sir Faithful Fortescue, and we were charg- 
ing the King’s right, when Sir Faithfal ordered his men to 
fire on the ground, and galloping forward, presented himself 
and his troop to Prince Rupert—deserted on the field, sir, 
and turned and charged upon us. We were thrown into 
utter confusion and scattered, and most of us pursued and 
cut down.” 

Hampden’s brow contracted. 

‘Turn about, my good fellow,” he said, ‘‘ and save your 
reputation. March on, boys! Hasten to the rescue. Me- 
thinks Sir Faithful Fortescue needs rechristening.” 

With a shout of enthusiasm the soldiers pressed forward, 
the dull roar of the cannon, the sharp rattle of musketry, 
and the wretched sight of runaways becoming more and 
more frequent. 

At last Kineton came into sight, and about a mile to the 
northeast of the little town Prince Rupert, who had wasted 
nearly an hour in plundering the baggage-wagons which 
the Parliamentarians had left in the street, rallied bis caval- 
ry for a fresh charge. With rapture Hampden’s greencoats 
found themselves just in time. Hastily forming, they 
threw themselves into the breach between the Prince and 
the disorganized and flying troops from Edge Hill, while 
the guns which they had p Bom with such infinite diffi- 
culty through the heavy lanes opened a deadly fire. Jos- 
celyn saw at least a dozen of Prince Rupert's men killed by 
the first volley; he was watching the mad plunging of a 
dying horse in the opposite ranks, when a sudden shock for 
a moment half paralyzed his arm; a bullet had cloven the 
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staff of his standard in two, and he knew that he had nar- 
rowly escaped death. By the time he had picked up the 
colors the confusion in Prince Rupert’s troop had increased ; 
more and more men and horses fell under the vigorous fire 
of the Parliamentary guns, and at length the Royalists 
turned and fled across the plain in great disorder. It was 
impossible for the infantry to pursue them, but Hampden 
and Grantham pressed forward as fast as might be with 
their regiments, and were relieved to find that the battle 
which had at first seemed hopelessly lost was still in prog- 
ress, and that the advantage now lay with the Parliamenta- 
rians, who had rallied with great vigor, and during Prince 
Rupert's absence in Kineton had totally changed the aspect 
of affairs. 

The two colonels were soon summoned to a council by 
Essex, and they eagerly pressed him to continue the attack, 
to force the King’s position and secure the London road, but 
the over-cautious Essex was not to be persuaded; he repre- 
sented that the night was approaching, and that the men 
were worn out. 

Joscelyn, looking into his colonel’s face as he left the 
council, knew by its expression the disappointment that 
awaited the men, They received orders to remain as they 
were on the field, and amid much grumbling preparations 
were mace for the night. Food there was none. Utterly 
spent with exertion, and no longer sustained by the hope of 
active work, Joscelyn threw himself down on the trampled 
grass on which but a short time before the battle had raged. 
The twilight just revealed the horrors of the plain,strewn with 
hundreds of the dead; here and there little groups of helpers 
moved to and fro removing the wounded or giving them 
such rough aid as was possible on the field. With a sick 
feeling of dread he wondered whether his own father might 
be lying among the heaps of slain, or whether Dick’s voice 
mingled in the faint groans which rose from all sides. At 
last he could endure the miserable suspense no longer; grop- 
ing his way as best he could, he stumbled on in the dim light, 
seeing many a sight which in after-times haunted him in his 
dreams, but coming to no familiar face and in time gaining 
a sort of relief from the non-fulfilment of his fears. 

Suddenly the sound of a voice which he seemed to know 
startled him into an agony of apprehension. 

** Help, help!” moaned a wounded man, lying half stifled 
under the weight of a dead horse. Joscelyn, stooping over 
him, saw that it was the youngest son of honest old Barnaby, 
the gatekeeper, one of the grooms at Shortell Manor. 

** Why, Robin!” he cried, ‘‘ is it you, my poor fellow?” 

With some difficulty he succeeded in freeing him from 
the dead weight of the horse, and kneeling down, raised 
him into a less painful position. 

‘God bless you, sir,” said the groom. Then straining his 
dim eyes to scan the face of his rescuer, he all at once rec- 
ognized him. 

vid Is it you, sir?” he exclaimed; ‘‘ I made sure ’twas Master 
ick.” 

“Is he safe?” cried Joscelyn, with a choking feeling in 
his throat. ‘‘ For heaven's sake, tell me, Robin. And my 
father? was he in the battle?” 

** Ay, sir, Master Dick and Master Jervis and Sir Thomas 
himself all here, and unburt as far as I know.” 

Joscelyn made an exclamation of relief. ‘‘ But you are 
sorely hurt, and I waste moments which might save you 
from bleeding to death!” he cried the next instant. 

“Nay, sir, I'm past saving,” groaned Robin. ‘But if 
you would give me just a drink of water.” 

“ There is not a drop to be had!” eried Joscelyn, in de- 
spair. ‘‘Our men are parched with thirst after their march. 
Nay, but you shall be saved. I'll have you earried to Kine- 
ton, Robin, if only I can stanch this wound first. See,” 
and he tore off his orange scarf and used it not unskilfully as 
a bandage. ‘‘ You must change sides for the nonce, and 
wear Parliamentary colors.” 

** You were ever one for a jest, sir,” said the groom, smil- 
ing faintly as he looked into the resolute face of his helper. 

‘*I shall assuredly not find you again,” said Joscelyn, in 
perplexity, ‘if I go to fetch my servant to help lift you; and 
if I lift you alone I shall probably half kill you with pain. 
Which will you have, Robin?” 

**Don’t leave me, sir,” pleaded the groom. ‘I'll trust 
you with anything, but in this darkness how could you find 
me again?” 

“You are but slightly built, and I have often carried 
heavier weights in the sports at home,” said Joscelyn. And 
in a few minutes he had triumphantly landed the groom 
among the greencoats, and with the help of Morrison and 
two of the other men laid him on a horse-cloth and bore him 
to a barn near Kineton, where with much trouble they were 
able to get him the food and drink of which he stood in 
such grievous need. 

Hearing that a surgeon was attending to some of the 
wounded in a neighboring cottage, Joscelyn left Morrison in 
charge, and knocking at the door of the poor-looking house 
to which he had been directed, was admitted into a bare and 
forlorn room, where, to his surprise, he found Hampden, Sir 
William Balfgur, and three or four other Parliamentary 
officers. The¥ were Soper round a dying man who la 
on a heap of straw, the only bed the cottage could afford. 
Hampden, perceiving his entrance, crossed the room to 
speak to him. 

‘* They told me a surgeon was to be found here, sir,” said 
Joscelyn, ‘I did not know you were present.” 

‘**L came from the General to ask after his prisoner—'tis 
my Lord Lindsey, the General of the King’s army, and 
dying, I fear. The surgeon could not be fetched io him 
soon enough.” 

**Who is the one who supports him?” asked Joscelyn, in 
an undertone. 

‘His son, who, endeavoring to rescue his father, was also 
taken prisoner. I hear, too, that my old neighbor, Sir 
Edmund Varney, the King’s standard-bearer, is slain—a 
brave, true man whose heart I believe was with the country, 
though from some private scruple of having eaten the King’s 
bread he thought it his duty to oppose us now. Who wants 
the surgeon's aid?” 

«Tis a poor groom of my father’s, whom I found on the 
field sorely wounded and carried here.” 

“Wait but a few minutes, and one of these will be at 
liberty.” said Hampden. ‘‘ And when you have played the 

ood Samaritan I will return with you to the regiment. 

‘here is naught to be done for yonder poor man, and as 
long as we are here he will but exhaust himself with re- 
proaching us. One cannot argue with a dying prisoner—he 
would be best left in peace with his son.” 

For the first time Joscelyn began to listen to the words of 
the dying earl, who, while the surgeons dressed his wounds, 
poured forth velement remonstrances to the Parliamentary 
officers who had come to inquire after his welfare. 

‘Rebels every one of you! accursed rebels!” he cried, 
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looking from one to the other. ‘‘Go and tell my Lord 
Essex sag ought to —_ himself on See pees and 
crave his "s pardon, or — y wi his 
memory dies tarthe nation. And you, too, Mr. Hampden, 
if you would not have the ancient name you bear execrated 
by every Englishman, repent and turn while yet there is 
time.” 

‘*T will not harass you at such a moment with words, my 
lord,” said Hampden, with grave courtesy, ‘‘ nor thrust my 
opinions upon you. I wish I could get you better accom- 
modation than this poor hut, but the surgeons will not risk 
moving you, I fear.” 

The earl protested that he wanted nothing but to con- 
vince them of the error of their ways, and grew so increas- 
ingly vehement that the Parliamentarians thought it better 
to withdraw, leaving the prisoner with his son, Lord Wil- 
loughby. Hampden signed to one of the surgeons to follow 
them. 

‘A virulent, bitter-tongued malignant as I ever saw,” said 
one of the officers, as the door closed behind them. His 
somewhat harsh-looking face and rasping voice inspired 
Joscelyn with strong dislike, while a rough jest which fol- 
lowed disgusted him yet more. 

‘*He is dying, cousin, so let us not take his words in ill 
el said Hampden quietly. ‘‘Mr. Heyworth, I should 
ike to present you to my kinsman, Colonel Cromwell.” 

Joscelyn was amazed to feel a sort of strange magnetic 
attraction when, slightly lowering a torch that he might the 
better see, this unkempt-looking colonel grasped his hand. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Heyworth,” said Cromwell, 
genuine kindliness lighting up his keen gray eyes and soft- 
ening his rugged features. ‘‘ God grant that, having volun- 
teered in the service of your country at much cost to your- 
self, you may be permitted to serve throughout this struggle 
and to witness the establishment of righteousness and peace 
in our borders.” 

There was a fervor, a contagious enthusiasm, a depth of 
sincere devotion, in this man’s beliefs, both religious and po- 
litical, which exercised an extraordinary influence on those 
about him; and Joscelyn, though sensitive, fastidious, and 
with a young man’s ee to judge severely any offence 
against g taste, found his prejudices melting away be- 
neath the force of Cromwell's wonderful zeal like snow be- 
neath the mid-day sun. 

When Robin, the groom, had been placed in the surgeon's 
hands, Joscelyn, having charged him with many messages to 
Dick and little Rosamond, walked back to the battle-field 
with Hampden and his kinsman, listening with keen interest 
to the conversation between them. As they approached the 
place where the greencoats were encamped, Cromwell bade 
them good-night, and walked briskly on, Joscelyn watching 
his powerful figure as it disappeared into the darkness, and 
listening to his vigorous footsteps ringing sharply on the 
frosty ground. 

**Come, boy, you will freeze if you stand still much long- 
er,” said Hampden, laughing. “What do you think of my 
cousin Cromwell?” 

‘Is he indeed your cousin, sir?” said Joscelyn, dubiously. 
““If only he were somewhat more like you—one is ashamed 
to think of externals when there is such wonderful power— 
such a grand nature, but—but—” 

** But,” interrupted Hampden, smiling, ‘‘as some one re- 
marked to me once on the Parliament stairs, ‘ he is a sloven.’ 
That is what you would say. Never mind, my boy; a rough 
diamond, I grant you, but the finest one you and I shall ever 
look on. Mark my words! that sloven will be the greatest 
man in England.” 

Joscelyn was silent; he looked sadly over the dim battle- 
field with its heaps of slain, at the fires burning here and 
there to warm the weary and shivering soldiers, at the pur- 
ple sky where the stars shone brightly in the frosty atmos- 
— If Cromwell were indeed the greatest man in Eng- 
and, the true leader to steer the natidn through these stormy 
times, he hoped that Hampden might be at hand to help his 
kinsman with that broad tolerant spirit, that mingled zeal 
and wisdom, that deep sympathetic insight which character 
ized him. 

Glancing round, he saw that his colonel had already 
wrapped a cloak about him and thrown himself down on the 
turf, where a few low bushes offered a slight shelter from 
the cold night wind. His long bair waved in the breeze, 
and the ruddy glow from the nearest fire fell athwart his 
shoulder and across the grass and daisies on which his head 
was pillowed. Joscelyn thought of little Monnie’s daisy 
chain which had proved too small to crown the patriot, and 
then, with a shudder, a terrible fancy crossed his mind. 

**You look scared,” said Hampden, glancing up at him 
with asmile. ‘ Do ghosts walk abroad?” 

** It—it is nothing, sir,” he faltered. ‘‘ But I seemed to see 
down there a great pool of blood.” 

** You are overtired, and the horrors you have been through 
prey on your mind,” said Hampden. ‘‘ Lie down here by 
the bushes and sleep, my son. You and I may perchance lie 
ina l of blood to-morrow if God sees ‘tis best for the coun- 
try, but at present let us take comfort in the red firelight.” 


CuaptTer XI. 
“A benediction was her face, 
Her heart a very tender place 
Where love conceived the potent rule 
To ache for others, merciful 
Beyond the boundaries of race.” 
—Norman R Gare. 

CLeMeEnNcyY had found during those trying autumn months 
that the best remedy for the anxiety which constantly bur- 
dened her lay in a vigorous attention to the needs of other peo- 
ple. What with her household duties and the oversight of the 
children, a good deal of writing and reading with her grand- 
father, and the visiting of sundry old or sick neighbors, her 
time was well occupied Gayeties she had none; the few 
ne that had been wont to take place at the coun- 
try houses within reach had all been put a stop to by the war; 
some friends were alienated from them, some were mourning 
for relatives slain in battle, and all were impoverished and 
anxious, not in the mood for social gatherings. 

One afternoon about the middle of November she had 
walked with Hester to the farm, nearly a mile from the Court 
House, where the parents of Original Sin Smith, the chil- 
dren’s tutor, lived. Willey Farm, with its red-tiled roof, its 
picturesque gables, and its quaint round pigeon-cote, stood 
close to the summit of the ridge of curiously rounded downs 
known as White Hill; but Clemency thought little of the 
beauty of the glorious plain which it commanded from its 
windows, or of the triple chain of downs in the distance; 
what she cared for was the comfort and snugness of the 
delightful old kitchen with its blazing logs and its exquisite 
neatness. Leaving Hester to see the live-stock with their 
master, the fine old yeoman, she sat cozily and contentedly 
in the chimney-corner listening to the homely wisdom of 
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Salome Smith, the mistress of the house, who, with her dark 

gown, white cap and neckerchief, and strong pure face, was 

—— as good a specimen as could have been found of a 
ritan dame, 

Stern indeed was the Calvinism of this old English woman. 
A short day of grace, a few ultimately saved, a vast majority 
to be everlastingly enthralled by a triumphant devil, who, 
oddly enough, proved stronger than the Saviour of the 
world—such were the articles of her belief. 

But, as is so often the case, she was very unlike her creed: 
the love of God to man which filled ber heart left no room 
for the dark doctrines she had been taught to work harm; 
but the intense earnestness of purpose which was the special 
feature of Puritanism, the individual consecration of the will 
to God, gave her a wonderful force. She seldom said any- 
thing remarkable, and yet those who talked with her came 
away braced and strengthened. 

‘And what news have you of your sister?” asked Salome, 
twisting the flax on her distaff with deft fingers. 

“TIT had a letter aa Oe said Clemency, “‘and Faith 
writes that all is well, but that they are anxious lest the wa 
to London be cut off. She says that but lately Prince Rupert's 
troopers seized some wagon-loads of cloth on their way from 
Gloucestershire to the London Market, and that the country- 
folk groan under his devastations.” : 

‘He is well named Prince Robber,” said Salome Smith. 
‘«*T was he that spent so much time in robbing the baggage- 
wagons in Kineton street.” 

“Yes,” said Clemency. ‘Or, as they say, in ‘ plundering’ 
—a new-fangled word which some do say was expressly in- 
vented for this practice of Prince Rupert’s; but 4! grand- 
father says ‘twas brought over some years back by those 
that served in the Swedish war.” 

‘Has Sir Robert heard again from Mr. Heyworth?” 

‘Not since the account of Edge Hill,” said Clemency. 
‘That was written the end of October at Northampton, and 
he was expecting to march, but spoke of suffering again 
with his knee, which was injured here last summer.’ 

‘That would be hard for him in the long marches,” said 
Salome, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And often there is marching hither 
and thither with little seeming use or profit. But I take it 
there’s service in it all the same. "Tis like our comings and 
goings in the house; it don’t seem that I help on the Lord’s 
Kingdom just by sweeping away the dust and redding up 
the furniture, and all to do over again in a few 
hours’ time, but yet 1 know ’tis serving some- 
how.” 

“I should sometimes like to see how it 
serves,” said Clemency, with a sigh. 

** Well, dear, and so you shall see and ‘be 
satisfied’; but not here, I take it—not here.” 

Just then there entered a sombre-faced man 
with dark hair cropped close to his head, and 
wearing the smallest and plainest of white 
bands between his scraggy throat and his ill- 
cut suit of rusty black. Clemency, who by 
nature hated all extremes, could scarcely look 
at Original Sin Smith without a feeling of ir- 
ritation, and though she tried hard to respect 
him and to see his good points, she was con- 
scious of a perpetual desire to escape from 
his presence. She soon contrived to take 
leave, dexterously planning a call at one of 
the cottages near the ‘‘ Harrow,” in order to 
have an excuse for refusing the escort which 
Original was not slow to offer. 

The short afternoon was beginning to close 
in and the western sky glowed red through 
the trees as the two sisters, with Gyp, the 
deer-hound, bounding along in front of them, 
passed through the little wood or shaugh 
which bordered the lane after they had crossed 
Stansted Heath. Clemency paused beneath 
an old yew-tree of which she was specially 
fond, and broke off a little branch which was 
covered with ripe red berries. Then they 
walked briskly on, crossing a stile into the 
park, and entering the garden by a long path 
bordered by shrubs, commonly known as the 
Ghost Walk, owing to the trunk of an old 
oak covered with ivy, which in the twilight 
assumed grotesque shapes and had scared 
many a wayfarer 

“See,” suid Hester, as they crossed the small court-yard, 
‘some visitor must have ridden to the door since we left; 
there are hoof-prints on the ground.” 

“One of the Evelyns from Godstone or Wotton maybe,” 
said Clemency, entering the hall,and with some little a 
turning towards the study. The lamp was already lighted, 
and the blazing fire dazzled her eyes; for a minute she could 
not see distinctly. 

am glad you have returned, Clemency,” said her 
grandfather. ‘‘ Here is a welcome guest just arrived.” 

Her color deepened and spread as with a sudden rapture 
of surprise she perceived not one of the Evelyns, but Josce- 
lyn Heyworth. 

In the first minute of confusion she scarcely realized any- 
thing, only knew that once more there passed between them 
that glance from soul to soul, that strange consciousness of 
union which during the night of the attack on the house had 
changed her whole life. When the greetings were over, 
and with her fur-bordered cloak and hood thrown aside she 
had taken her place by the hearth, she was able to note more 
quietly the changes that had come over her lover. 

For Joscelyn was changed, as every thoughtful man is 
changed by the first entrance upon a great struggle. He 
had looked death in the face many times; he had seen strife 
and bloodshed, had borne hardship and weariness and pain, 
had chafed under injustice and treacherous betrayal, had 
been stirred to enthusiasm by the courage and devotion of 
others. He looked years older, and there was a strength 
and steadfastness in his expression which did not quench 
its humorous brightness, but greatly mellowed it. 

“Has peace been declared?” asked Clemency, a great 
hope filling her heart. 

“ Alas, no,” said Joscelyn. ‘There were hopes of peace 
at the end of last week, but little likelihood of itnow. The 
indignation against the King’s conduct has waxed greater 
than ever. His needless insult to your friend Sir John 
Evelyn was seen to be only an excuse to put off the negotia- 
tions till the city had been attacked. o one had heard 
that Sir John was a proclaimed traitor, and it is thought the 
proclamation was antedated.” 

* Ay, ay,” said Sir Robert, dryly, ‘‘ such craft is possible 
enough to those who deem themselves above law.” 

“Then, too,” continued Joscelyn, ‘*all London was furious 
at the King’s treachery in ordering Prince Rupert to attack 
Brentford when the Parliament proclaimed a cessation of 
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hostilities, and while his own =e calling God to wit- 
ness his great desire of peace and offering to treat in order 
to avoid further blood-shedding was actually being read at 
Westminster.” 

** What passed at Brentford?” asked Sir Robert.. ‘‘ Were 
you there?” 

‘Our regiment was quartered at Uxbridge, sir,” replied 
Joscelyn, ** and Brentford was occupied only by Colonel 
Denzil Holles and his brave redcoats who did so nobly at 
Edge Hill. The early morning was foggy, and the men were 
resting under the securit of the flag of truce, when sud- 
denly they were surprised by eight regiments of the King’s 
foot and some twenty troops of horse. Colonel Holles, 
though so vastly outnumbered, held out bravely, and as soon 
as Colonel Hampden heard the firing he hurried to the rescue 
with his greencoats, and Lord Brooke did the same with his 
purplecoats.” 

‘*But you must still have been greatl 
said Sir Robert, bending eagerly forw 
face full of intense interest. 

“ Yes, sir, desperately. Five times we charged the streets, 
trying to open a retreat for Colonel Holles and his men, but 
the King’s troops attacked us on all sides; we could but just 
hold out till my Lord Essex and the trained-bands of the 


outnumbered?” 
, his shrewd old 


‘City were in sight, and before they arrived our ammunition 


was spent, and all we could do was to fling ourselves into 
the Thames. Many brave fellows were drowned; many 
swam to the other bank; some crossed in barges, some in 
boats; and those that survived joined my Lord Essex, and re- 
turning to Brentford, managed to beat the Royalists through 
the town and take possession again.” 

“‘ Did the trained-bands all turn out?” asked Sir Robert. 

** Yes, sir; ‘twas a grand sight. The feeling against the 
King was most bitter, and all through the night the trained- 
bands poured out of the City to block his road. On Sunday 
morning there were twenty-four thousand men drawn up on 
Turnham Green, and if only prompt action had been taken 
the war might perchance have been brought to a successful 
close. Colonel Hampden and his regiment were despatched 
to Acton in order to sweep round the King’s army and put 
it between two fires, but we had but just got there when we 
received the General’s orders to return. There was much 
murmuring among the men. London was saved from the 
attack planned by the King, his army retiring to Kingston 





‘A BULLET STRUCK JOSCELYN’S HORSE.” 


and Reading; but it was like the day after Edge Hill—no de- 
cisive blow was struck—a great opportunity was just cast 
away.” 

**Colonel Hampden is much dispirited, I fear,” said Sir 
Robert. 

‘* He is very patient, and full of loyalty to those in com- 
mand,” replied Joscelyn, “* but he is sorely tried by the lack 
of energy and promptitude. On Sunday, at Acton, he looked 
for a moment almost heart-broken when we were recalled.” 

** But is there an armistice?” asked Clemency. ‘‘ How is 
it you could leave your regiment?” 

** Alas!” said Joscelyn, “I have been forced to leave it and 
to exchange into a cavalry regiment ; the old injury to m 
knee has been giving me much trouble ever since the march 
to Edge Hill, and the surgeons say I shall never be fit to be in 
the infantry.” 

‘“‘ But I thought the officers rode?” 

** Only the senior officers. I was but a cornet. Had there 
been a vacancy in Goodwyn’s horse, I would not regret the 
change so sorely, for that is generally in company with 
Colonel Hampden’s regiment. But there was none. And 
now, through Colonel Hampden’s good offices, I have been 
appointed lieutenant to his friend Sir William Waller, a piece 
of promotion, but one which I would gladly have renounced 
had there been a chance of staying in the infantry.” 

“‘Are you On your way to join him now?” asked Sir 
Robert. 

‘No; I am to return to London by Friday night to take 
leave of Colonel Hampden and bear him news of you, sir, 
and then at Westminster to receive despatches for Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, and to set off westward.” 

‘I am heartily glad Colonel Hampden persuaded you to 
come here,” said Sir Robert. ‘If you knew how we had 
thirsted for something more trustworthy and complete than 
the vague reports and the newsletters, you would have 
needed no persuasion.” 

‘The letter I brought from the Colonel will perhaps ex- 
plain my hesitation,” said Joscelyn, coloring. 

** Well, well,” said the old man, cheerfully, “*T will read 
it; and meantime you will find your way to your former 
room, for you will be glad to prepare for supper.” 

Clemency, having given sundry orders to the servants, 
returned slowly to the parlor, glad of a moment’s solitude in 
which to enjoy her —— That sober talk about 
treachery and fighting and bloodshed could not quench the 
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rapture which made her eyes shine with a strange new lustre, 
and wreathed her lips in smiles, as she cro: the deserted 
hall, pausing fora shy glance at the steel cap which hung on 
the wall, and running away with a mixture of shame and 
amusement from the sight of her own face mirrored in it, 

In the parlor she found her grandfather alone, trying in 
vain to decipher Hampden’s hastily written letter. 

“*Tis of no use,” he said. ‘‘ My eyes are failing, child, 
and that is the truth. Read it aloud an you will.” 

Kneeling by the oaken table, that the lamp-light might the 
better fall on the paper, Clemency read the following lines: 


«Dear Srr,—I have taken upon me to persuade our 
puns friend Joscelyn Heyworth to visit you again at 

atterham Court, and to bring you the latest news of the 
war. It is with great sorrow that I part with him from m 
regiment, but this is rendered necessary by his health. He 
has to-day learned that he is not, as he deemed, a penniless 
adventurer, for we chanced in the Strand to meet an ac- 
quaintance of his from Lincoln, who gave him the news that 
his godfather, the late Mr. Gainsborough, had bequeathed to 
him all he possessed; and so he finds himself possessed of 
comfortable means—just that which Solomon desired of the 
Lord, ‘‘ neither poverty nor riches.” "Tis not this source of 
income, I take it, that commends him either to me or to you, 
but his nobility in sacrificing home and kindred and the 
comfortable allowance he would otherwise have had from 
his father. I have learnt thoroughly to know him during 
these months, and ’tis a great hazard, methinks, to see one 
of so sweet a disposition cast alone upon the world with no 
natural ties. He needs a home in this distracted land, and 
the assurance that there are those who care for his welfare, 
and pray for the right guiding of his career. I am so per- 
fectly acquainted with your clear insight into the disposi- 
tions of men that I doubt not you have long ere this dis- 
covered all of which I write, and perchance you have al- 
ready perceived—though he assures me this is impossible— 
his passion for your granddaughter—’” 


Clemency broke down in utter confusion. 
his hand beg et | on her shoulder, 

**Do not blush in that fashion, dear child. Are we not 
alone? Has Mr. Heyworth spoken of love to you?” 

** Never, grandfather; never a word!” said Clemency. 

**He is an honorable, brave man,” said Sir 
Robert. ‘‘ But, child, though ’tis bard to ask 
you to read this, yet I must hear the rest of 
the letter. Better that you should read it 
— any other person, and my eyes are too 
dim.” 

“‘There is little more,” said Clemency. 
‘““Mr. Hampden adds: 


Sir Robert laid 


“*T am one who owes much to an early 
and happy marriage, and would fain hope 
that my friend Mistress Clemency may treat 
this servant less severely than the many she 
has dismissed. God, who only knows the pe- 
riods of life and opportunities to come, hath 
designed Joscelyn Bey woitt (I hope) for His 
own service betime, and whether happy in the 
possession of the love he craves or nol, he 
will, I am well assured, find in his need Him 
that Joseph found in Egypt, under whose 
wing alone is perfect safety. Concerning 
public events, Mr. Heyworth will be able fully 
to inform you. Time is not mine now. 
Present my service to fair Mistress Clemency 
and her sisters. And let me ever be honored 
with the style of, 

*“** Your affectionate friend and servant, 
***Jo. HAMPDEN.’ 
“*Wrermineraer, Nov. 14, 1642.’” 


‘Well, my dear, Mr. Heyworth shall speak 
to you to-morrow,” said Sir Robert, ‘‘ and to- 
night I will myself broach the subject with 
him. You will doubtless be glad of a brief 
time in which to think the matter over.” 

He kissed her forehead, and Clemency was 
thankful to be spared any reply, Hester and 
Prue at that moment entering. 

Joscelyn’s patience was sorely taxed the 
next day; Sir Robert had willingly consented that he should 
speak to Clemency, but everything seemed to combine to 
hinder them from having five minutes’ uninterrupted talk. 
Mrs. Arbella paid a lengthy morning visit, servants appeared 
at awkward moments to ask for orders, and as for Original 
Sin Smith, he seemed to be a appearing in the hall, 
in the Ghost Walk,in the park, in the withdrawing-room, 
always with a specious excuse, profound apologies, and a 
sanctimonious solemnity of manner which made Joscelyn 
feel inclined to kick him. But when the twelve-o’clock 
ane was over, Sir Robert kindly took matters in his own 
hands. 

“Clemency,” he said, the children and their tutor having 
left the table, ‘‘ you might take old Noah Snelling that 
cure for the rheumatism of which we were speaking last 
night, and — Mr. Heyworth would enjoy a walk this 
bright day and would escort you.” 

So the two set out, shyly enough now that the long- 
awaited time had come, and though no one interrupted 
them, they talked of every subject but the one which was 
filling their hearts. 

Noah’s mud hovel was not far from the southeast bound- 
ary of the park, a little below the brow of the hill, in a 
wilderness of brambles and brake fern, The old man was 
so stiff and crippled that he could hardly stir from his seat 
by the peat fire, but his eyes gleamed with excitement as 
he listened to Joscelyn’s tale of the war. 

‘You have a fine country to fight for, young sir,” he 
said, as they bade him farewell. ‘‘ And may the Almighty 
grant ae a good wife that will keep your heart tender 
through the strife.” His eyes rested so curiously on Clem- 
ency that her cheeks began to burn, and she was glad to 
feel the fresh outside air as they left the close little hovel. 

‘* How beautiful it is here!” she said, pausing on the steep 
bridle-path which led up the hill. ‘‘See;over yonder is 
War Coppice and the Pilgrim’s Way, as they call it—the 


path the Canterbury pilgrims went. I like to fancy Chau- 
cer’s folk passing along—the ‘veray parfit gentil knight,’ 
and the clerk who spent all his money on ks, and the 


young squire of twenty — of age, ‘as fresh as is the month 
of May,’ With his ‘lockes crull’ and his ‘flower-broidered 
clothes,’” 

‘* And the prioress,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ with her brooch of 
gold, on which was writ ‘Amor vincit omnia.’ But best 
of all,” he added, offering his hand to help her over the 





rough ground, ‘I like to think of two latter-day pilgrims 
on a longer and more serious pilgrimage. Tell me, do you 
think you could be willing to fulfil old Noah’s prophecy 
and keep my heart tender through the strife?” 

It needs it not,” said Clemency, glancing up into the 
eyes that were eagerly regarding her; ‘‘ ’tis tender already.” 

Twill not be long so without your help,” he said. “You 
little know from what already you have guarded me, or how 
unworthy I feel to offer you my heart. "Tis presumptuous 
to hope where so many have failed—yet—” 

‘Do not speak of the others!” said Clemency, her eyes 
flashing with a scorn which astonished him. ‘‘ There was 
not one disinterested lover among them all! Most of them 
loved my inheritance, perchance two or three loved my 
face, not one loved me! Not one!’ 

‘Flow can I prove that my love is true?” said Joscelyn, 
eagerly 

‘ You cannot prove it,” she replied. 

There was a silence; they walked together over the springy 
turf, picking their way among the brake-fern. Joscelyn, not 
understanding those last words, had grown grave; when 
they passed into the lane, and there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for helping her, he relinquished her hand. 

Then quickly, yet with a gentle grace indescribable, she 
deliberately stretched out her hand again and put it in his. 

‘You cannot prove it,” she repeated. ‘‘ But I do not 
want proof.” 

He bent over the hand that had put itself so trustfully in 
his, and kissed it with a reverence and devotion which no 
words could have expressed. And Clemency, weary of suit- 
ors who did “ protest too much,” gave her whole heart to 
this wordless lover, and was at rest 

It was a late season, and a few crimson and gold leaves 
still lingered on the overarching trees, Away in the dis- 
tance framed by the elms and oaks one could see the roofs 
and chimneys of the little village. Close by, an old yew 
tree stood out darkly above a bank covered with oun-dvied 
moss 

‘* Let us rest here,” said Joscelyn, loath to leave the quiet 
little wood. ‘‘ Why should we hasten home?” 

Yes, let us stay,” said Clemency. “I love this old tree. 
Only yesterday I gathered a spray from it covered with ber- 
ries, little thinking how light my heart would be when I 
again passed by.” 

Joscelyn wrapped a fold of his cloak about her as they sat 
hand in hand on the bank. ‘‘ You were not light-hearted 
then?” he asked. 

She gave him a sweet shy glance which clearly said, 
“‘Hlow could I be when I knew not what was befalling 
you?” She added, aloud: “I was thinking of war and 
death, and of this old tree as the symbol of both. But now 
‘tis the symbol of love and joy to us.” 

‘‘And yet a reminder that our love and joy begin in 
troubled times,” said Joscelyn, thoughtfully. ‘‘ My beloved, 
are you wise to give your heart to one pledged to serve the 
country? Pledged to fight till liberty be gained?” 

“Could I love you were you not pledged?” said Clem- 
ency. ‘Surely not so well, Joscelyn. Was it not the good 
cause that first taught us to know each other?” 

‘**Tis true. Yet—to love you—and to leave you—” 

He broke off—his whole face shadowed. Then with an 
effort he called back his cheerfulness. ‘‘ We will not spoil 
the present with forebodings,” he said, resolutely. ‘‘ This 
yew-tree shade makes one think of church-yards, and of the 
old Britons who, they say, planted the yews for making their 
bows. But what do we care for omens?” 

** Nay,” said Clemency, “‘let it be our good omen—the 
sigu of that which outlasts time and change, the sign of im- 
mortality.” Her thought seemed to fill him with light and 
comfort. Love had but just begun for them, and it was 
eternal; the perils and wars, the strife and separation of time, 
could not cast more than a passing shadow over their pure 
happiness. And while overhead the robins sang their au- 
tumn song, and the golden leaves floated silently down to 
the ground, these two in the rapture of Love’s spring-time 
began to understand something of the true meaning of life. 


Cuaprer XII. 


**It is the glory of Puritaniem that it found its highest work in the 
strengthening of the will.”—S. R. Gaxpinen. 


Ow the following Sunday, early in the morning, a little 
party of horsemen might have been seen in another part of 
Surrey making their way from London to the headquarters 
of Sir William Waller's army. In front rode Joncely ac- 
companied by no other than Original Sin Smith; behind 
came Jack Morrison and three new recruits who had joined 
them at Westminster, Original had suddenly received what 
he termed ‘a divine call” to enter the Parliamentary Army, 
and Joscelyn, willing to do anything for one connected with 
Katterham, had taken some pains to procure him an outfit 
and the necessary introductions, at the same time trying to 


“CLUTCHING FOR SUPPORT AT THE 
MANE OF THE HORSE.” 
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conquer a certain prejudice against the man which he felt 
but could not explain. 

“The Almighty has highly favored you,” said Original, 
in his sanctimonious voice. ‘‘ Not only have you received 
many choice blessings, but owe are intrusted with these im- 
germat missives from the Close Committee to Sir William 

faller, in itself an honor for one so young—a sign, too, of 
the trust you inspire.” 

“Nay,” said Joscelyn, who could appreciate praise, but 
had a contemptuous loathing for flattery. ‘‘I was merely 
the messenger most ready to hand. Honest Jack Morrison 
would have borne them just as well.” 

“They would scarce have told a common 

soldier the key to the cipher,” said Original. 
And then he Jaunched into a discussion on 
writing in cipher, not without a veiled at- 
tempt to discover from his companion the 
key to the packet he bore to Sir William. 

Seandiva was not responsive, however; 
he seemed much more interested in studying 
the country than in discoursing of ciphers, 
and Original began to rally him on his fit of 
abstraction. 

** Well, well,” the ex-tutor remarked, “‘ tis 
natural enough for one in love to be deaf to 
questions.” 

Joscelyn smiled. ‘‘ In truth I was think- 
ing rather of old times,” he replied. ‘“‘ Do 

you see the line of elms on the ridge yonder? 

hat, is Farnham Park—we are in the 
neighborhood of my home. What do you 
say—shall we bait our horses at the Bush 
in Farnham?” 

Original thought it would be a good plan, 
and they entered the little country town, 
and were just turning their horses under 
the archway of the inn, when Joscelyn sud- 
denly drew back, for in the square yard of 
the Bush he perceived, to his dismay, a 
number of his father’s troop of horse, and, 
worst of all, caught sight of Jervis himself 
standing booted and spurred at the entrance / | 


to the bar. 

If only it had been Dick, there would 
have been little risk of a disturbance, but 
from the bitter hostility of Jervis no truce 
was to be expected. Hastily retreating, 
Joscelyn gave the word to make all speed 
to the Holt Forest; and the men, aware that 
they were vastly outnumbered, urged on 
their tired horses and gallo up the quiet street, startling 
the inhabitants, who came hurrying to their doors and win- 
dows to see what caused the excitement. The bells were 
ringing for morning service,and as they approached the 
opening called Church Passage, Joscelyn glanced back along 
the street they had trave to see if there were signs of 
pursuit. To his dismay, he found that the Borough was al- 
ready crowded, and in the sunlight could see the flash of 
helmets and pikes and the flutter of red ribbons. 

He shouted to his men to push onward; faster and yet 
faster they galloped up the long length of West Street, past 
red-tiled houses, past a row of pollarded elms, past thatched 
cottages, but ever with the despairing consciousness that the 
Royalist troop was fast gaining on them. Two or three shots 
were fired; the bullets whizzed past them. If they could but 
get clear of the town and gain the open country there was yet 
a chance of escape. Just, however, as they reached the 
Plough—an inn on the outskirts of the town—a bullet struck 
Joscelyn’s horse; it plunged, agent wildly for a minute, 
and finally fell beneath him. T the true character of 
Original Sin Smith all at once revealed itself. He glanced 
from his Captain to the Cavaliers, drove the spurs into his 
on me bounded over the hedge of the nearest hop- 

round. 
When Joscelyn gained his feet he found that the four 
other men had formed in front of him, and summoning up 
all his resolution, he gave the word to fire on the —— ~ 
arty. His voice sounded hoarse and unlike his own. Ha 
t not been for the thought of the despatches he bore and his 
duty to deliver them safely at all costs, no power on earth 
could have dragged the words from his li The men 
fired; but the next minute they were engaged in a hand-to- 
hand fight, and Sir Thomas shouted to them to yield on 
quarter. 

Thé three recruits, seeing that resistance was hopeless, al- 
lowed themselves to be taken; Joscelyn, on foot, with his 
back to the wall of the inn, resisted to the last, and Morrison 
did not fail his master until his horse was killed beneath 
him, and in the confusion he was made prisoner. 

* Yield, in God’s name,” cried Sir Thomas. 

But Joscelyn showed no signs of yielding. Perhaps the 
Hampshire Volunteers, who all knew him and loved him, 
were not overskilful in their attack, for he 
parried every thrust, until] Jervis, with an 
oath, forward and dealt him a ter- 
rific blow onthe head. Withastifled groan 
he fell to the ground, and Dick flung him- 
self from his horse and rushed towards him. 

“You have killed him!” cried the boy, 
in an agony of —_ 

Sir Thomas did not speak a word; he 
dared not trust his voice, neither could he 
trust himself to dismount, for he was trem- 
bling like a palsied man; he looked envi- 
ously at Dick as the boy removed Joscelyn’s 
helmet and bent over the still, white face. 

** Heis no more dead, sir, than the devil,” 
said Jervis, scornfully; ‘‘a blow like that 
could only stun him, Bring forward the 
prisoners. Where were you going this Sun- 
day morning in such hot haste?” 

“*We were going to join Sir William 
Waller's army, sir,” said one of the recruits. 

“ Where did you come from ?” 

“From Westminster,” said one of the 

men. 
“Doubtless they bear despatches,” said 
Jervis, with « look of satisfaction. ‘‘ This 
day's work, sir, will prove useful, an I 
mistake not,” he observed to his father. 
‘The men’s faces bear out my idea. Stand 
back, Dick, and let me search this cock-a- 
hoop young Captain.” 

“You shall not touch him,” protested 
Dick; “ "tis unfair.” 

““A plague on your scruples—all’s fair 
in love and war. Stand back, I say.” 

But Dick did not stir. “He is coming to 
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himself. Wait till he can answer a question. 
much hurt, Joscelyn ?” 

“* My head,” said Joscelyn, confusedly. ‘‘ What startled 
the horses? Where is Clemency? She was here but now.” 

“You are thinking of that day at Katterham,” said Dick, 
“before this accursed war began. Look up—we are in 
Farnham street.” 

With a dawning recollection Joscelyn opened his eyes, 
caught sight of the party of horsemen, caught sight of Jer- 
vis in the forefront regarding him with an expression of 
scornful curiosity, caught sight of his father waiting with 
averted face at a little distance. This last sight gave him so 


Are you 
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“ “THEY SAID THEY WERE NOT TORTURING ME. 


sharp a pang that even Jervis was struck by the sudden 
look of pain which could not be hid. 

‘*He is more hurt than I thought for,” he remarked, draw- 
ing nearer. ‘‘ Dick, you fool. 1 tell you he is my prisoner, 
not yours,” and disregarding Joscelyn’s half-conscious effort 
at resistance, Jervis deliberatel unfastened his armor and 
his buff coat, and in triumph drew forth a pocket-case and 
—y +f opened it. ‘‘ Despatches for Sir William Waller; 
just as I thought!” he cried. ‘‘ But in cipher—of which, 
no doubt, Captain Heyworth holds the key.” 

Joscelyn with Dick s help had now struggled to his feet. 
He looked appealingly towards his father. 

**Come,” urged Jervis, impatiently. ‘‘Do you intend to 
keep us all day here? What is the key to this cipher? Say 
but that, and you are free to go.” 

**Do you expect me to turn traitor?” asked Joscelyn, in- 
dignantly. 

** You are a traitor already,” said Sir Thomas, passionately. 
‘Here is an opportunity to return to your allegiance and 
to serve your King.” 

‘** Why did not you let me die?” said Joscelyn, turning to 
Dick. ‘It would have saved us from this.” 

Dick with a look of utter misery approached his father. 

‘* Sir, he has surely suffered enough. For God’s sake let 
him pass. You have the despatches—now let him go.” 

** What!” cried Sir Thomas, all the more vehemently 
because Dick’s words coincided with his own desire. ‘‘Would 

you have me favor my own son when he is false to his 
Sing? Nay, indeed, let me rather follow the example of 
Brutus. ervis, these prisoners had best be taken to 
Farnham Castle, and Sir John Denham will know how to 
deal with—with the bearer of this treasonable packet.” 

Jervis assented. 

‘Sir John may bring him to reason,” he said, “and he 
appears to enjoy showing off the split in the family. Come, 
Joscelyn, you shall have it to your liking. and be made a 
spectacle to men and angels. Buckle ali five prisoners to 
your stirrup leathers, my men, and let them walk in the 
usual way; but lest the good folk of Farnham should be 
scandalized, their officer had best not be stripped.” 

‘* Sir,” protested poor Dick, almost broken-hearted at this 
speech. ‘‘You cannot permit Joscelyn to be dragged 
through the town in such a fashion. He is still suffering 
from the blow and unfit for it.” 

But Sir Thomas had steeled his heart to resist any tender- 
ness to the culprit,and Dick only met with a rebuff. All 
he could do was to get a few words aside with Joscelyn. 

“Here is your sword,” he said, returning it to the scab- 
bard. ‘‘ No one has yet ordered you to yield it; and see what 
a dint Jervis made in your helmet!” 

“*T cannot bear the weight of it,” said Joscelyn, faintly; 
‘‘my head aches too much. Give the helmet to my ser- 
vant.” 

“If I could only save ae from this suffering!” 

“You cannot,” he replied. ‘‘ But it is good to see you, 


~dear old Dick. There is much I would ask you were my 


head but clear.” 

“* Now, sir,” said a burly soldier, approaching him; and 
Joscelyn had to submit to be strapped to the stirrup of a 
man whom he recognized as the son of the Shortell black- 
smith. At any other time he would have perceived with 
satisfaction and some amusement the man’s intense dislike 
to the work he was set to, but now he was too miserable in 
mind and body to observe it. Bareheaded, with pale, stern 
face, his right hand clutching for “gree at the mane of the 
horse, he walked down the street. The way was lined with 
poopie; every gibe, every rough word, reached him, and he 

eard all, as it were, with Dick’s ears as well as with his 
own. 

**Good Lord, ’tis one of the Heyworths!” “Ay, ay, the 
one that turned traitor!” ‘‘ Dragged his father’s name in 
the mud!” ‘A pestilent Roundhead!” ‘A sneaking hy po- 
crite!” ‘‘ Look at him now!” ‘‘ He’s not gained much by 
his treason!”  ‘‘ Down with all rebels!” 

Joscelyn turned a shade paler, but as the horrible hooting 
and groaning grew more clamorous he shook back the long 
hair from his face and drew himself up with an unconscious 
dignity of demeanor which was not lost on Sir Thomas. 
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‘* All the time he is the best of the lads,” cat oy the poor 
old father. Then, as Jervis rode up to him, he inquired 
what was amiss, for the procession had come to a halt. 

“Sir John Denham has been seen to on horseback 
from the Borough to Downing Street,” said Jervie. ‘‘ They 
say he by the eastern gate to church. If we dismount 
here and go up this passage we shall doubtless meet him in 
the church-yard.” 

The six bells had ceased chiming; only the big bell tolled 
solemnly as the strange cavalcade walked up the narrow 
alley and along the flagged pathway between the graves. 
Sir John Denham was just disappearing into the north door 
as the Heyworths came into sight, 

But Jervis was not to be balked. ‘‘ There will be time to 
make over the prisoners before service begins,” he said, 
hurrying into the church, “I will prepare Sir John.” 

The congregation was already assembled ; but talking was 
not then considered unsuitable in the nave, and Jervis found 
no difficulty in explaining all to the Governor of the castle, 
a middle-aged man with a sensual mouth and a high intel- 
lectual forehead. He was sitting in one of the front seats, 
near the pulpit, and came out into the middle aisle to speak 
to Jervis, watching with some interest the strange procession 
that had entered the church and was now approaching him 
—Sir Thomas trying to seem unconscious and disdainful; 
Dick miserable and haggard-looking, as if he wished the 
ground would open and swallow him; and behind them the 
unwilling soldier leading the young Parliamentary officer, 
whose buff-coat, tawny orange scarf, and wealth of golden 
hair only served to make his pallor the more noticeable. 

That he should be dragged into the presence of this 
peaceful congregation—that the bitter hostility of his father 
and brother should be carried even into the house of God— 
seemed to Joscelyn the last drop in his cup of bitterness, 
Farnham Church, moreover, was full of memories to him. 
It was here that he and Dick had been confirmed five years 
before, and the contrast of the present sharp division struck 
both of them very painfully. Then, although the people 
here did not hoot him as those in the street had done, their 
silent surprise and their looks of scorn and disapproval were 
almost more hard to endure. For Joscelyn was no seasoned 
warrior; neither was he clothed with that utter self-forget- 
fulness which makes some men practically invulnerable. He 
was very young, very sensiiive, very fond of popularity; 
the ordeal by fire would have pained him infinitely less 
than this walk up the middle aisle of the church. The peo- 
ple in the transepts and the chancel stood up on the benches 
that they might stare the better; the occupants of the gal- 
leries craned their necks forward to see this unusual sight. 
Joscelyn was conscious of it all, yet the worst pang awaited 
him. 

‘Sir John, as the Governor of Farnham Castle, I deliver 
to your hands five prisoners of war,” said Sir Thomas, in a 
voice which betrayed nothing of his real emotion. ‘‘ Four 
of them wait without. Their captain—formerly my son, 
but now a disinherited rebel—will yield up his sword to 
you,” 

A wave of burning color surged over Joscelyn’s face; the 
more generous among the congregation felt genuine pity 
for him as he unfastened his sword, and in silence, with the 
look of one cut to the heart, handed it to Sir John Denham. 

“The rector comes, gentlemen,” said the clerk, bustling 
up and motioning them to their places. 

Joscelyn glanced at his father; their eyes met, but there 
was no relenting in Sir Thomas's face, though all the time 
his sympathy was with the son whom in words he had dis- 
owned, and probably he had never loved him better than at 
this moment. As for the prisoner, having met that cold 
gaze, he saw nothing clearly for some time. He staggered a 
little as he stood; the floor of the church seemed to rise and 
fall like the deck of a ship. Then he felt a strong band 
grasping his arm. 

‘‘Come to a seat,” whispered Dick; ‘‘the service is be- 
ginning. At least we are together in this.” 

“ Dick is still faithful to me,” thought Joscelyn; yet, nev- 
ertheless, the cruel words ‘“ formerly my son” rankled bit- 
terly in his heart. He knelt down in the place to which 
Dick had guided him, conscious of a sort of relief in being 
able to bury his face in his hands. 

Then, in strange contrast to what had passed before, the 
voice of the rector of Farnham rang through the old church: 
‘To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we have rebelled aguinst him; neither have we 
obeyed the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in his laws 
which he set before us....Dearly beloved brethren—” 

Joscelyn heard no more of the exhortation. Still kneeling 
with hidden face, he had passed beyond the thought of the 

yresent distress and separation, and had firmly grasped the 
idea of an eternal kinship which was absolutely indestructi- 
ble—a kinship against which the passing blows of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness were powerless to 
prevail. " 

Sir Thomas and many of the people were much surprised 
when the prisoner, who had knelt from the beginning of the 
service like one too miserable and crushed to heed what was 
passing, stood up poamany the moment the ** Venite” was 
given out, singing as if he did indeed “heartily rejoice in 
the strength of our salvation.” They were utterly puzzled. 
Dick alone understood, and realized that it was just what 
might have been expected of Joscelyn. : 

It is to be feared that very few paid much attention to 
the rector’s dry dogmatic sermon. The people were occu- 
pied in staring at the prisoner. Old Sir Thomas mused 
sadly over his son’s political views, and wondered how it 
could have come to pass that a child of his should make the 
disastrous mistake of fighting for that misleading Will-o’- 
the-wisp called liberty and freedom of conscience, when 
Church, father, and self-interest all would have urged him 
to think only of the diyine right of kings. With bitterness 
of soul he watched the resolute face of the prisoner, and 
asked himself what he bad done that this grievous trial 
should be laid upon him by one of his own children. 

‘* | have been no Eli, weakly spoiling the lads,” he thought. 
‘IT have been loyal to my God and to my King, and yet the 
flower of the flock has left my fold.” 

Jervis, on the other hand, was absorbed in plans for his 
brother’s further humiliation; Dick was wondering how he 
could best secure a talk with Joscelyn at the castle; and 
Joscelyn himself sat rigidly still, hearing no single word 
that was said, but living over again a hundred past scenes. 

When the rector ceased and the congregation rose he start- 
ed up in confusion, returning to a very miserable conscious- 
ness of all that awaited him, Jervis’s unbrotherly plan 
was, however, frustrated, Sir John Denham took no heed 
of his suggestion, but motioning to a young officer of his 

yarty, Who had watched the proceedings with considerable 

interest, spoke a few words in his ear, and then introduced 
him courteously to Joscelyn. 
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‘**My kinsman—Mr. Arthur Denham—will take charge of 
you, Mr, Heyworth,” he said. 

No one could have desired a more pleasant gaoler, and 
Joscelyn ran the gauntlet of the s both in church 
and church-yard with but little discomfort, for he walked 
between Dick and the Governor’s young kinsman, who 
seemed bent on making things easy for him. At the eastern 
gate of the church-yard there was a brief pause; he suddenly 
Temembered that he might not see Dick again, and — 
~~ eo over his aching forehead, tried hard to collect his 

oughts., 

“Tam losing what may be our last moments together,” 
0 ayo snlowably. “Yet for the life of me, Dick, I can’t 
ta one 

** You are still feeling the effects of the blow, and no won- 
der,” said Dick. ‘‘ You look fit for nothing but bed. As 
for talking, we may yet, with Mr. Denham’s chet get 
time for that presently at the castle, to which, if I can pre- 
vent it, you shall not be dragged on foot.” 

‘Faith, I should think not!” said Arthur Denham, his 
brown eyes kindling, and his dark face flushing at the re- 
membrance of Sir Fohn's hurried account of Jervis Hey- 
worth’s malice. ‘‘My horse is at your disposal,” he said, 
looking with mingled curiosity and sympathy at the prisoner. 
**Or, stay, here is my brother William, who will be glad 
one to lend his.” 

William Denham, a clever-looking lad of seventeen, was 
only too happy to be released from attendance on his kins- 
man, the Governor. He cared nothing for politics, being a 
keen naturalist, and far more intent on securing moths and 
butterflies than prisoners of war. With much satisfaction 
he received his brother's permission to go down to the river 
after some specimens he was bent on finding; and Joscelyn, 
mounting his horse, was taken through the town, past the 
— market-place, and up the broad picturesque Castle 

treet. 

CuaPTer XIII. 
“And there is a frown of hate, 
And there is a frown of disdain, 
And there is a frown of frowns 
Which you strive to forget in vain.”"—Braxs, 

FARNHAM CASTLE, which had been built during the civil 
wars in the reign of King Stephen, had for some time been 
the residence of the bishops of Winchester, but at the begin- 
ning of the war it had been turned into a garrison by the 
King’s Commissioners of — It was a most imposing 
building, with its old gray walls, its more modern entrance 
tower and keep of red brick-work ornamented with lozenges 
of blue, and its gate-house, where a practised eye could have 
discovered a vulnerable point of attack, The afternoon had 
clouded over, and the place looked gloomy and forbidding 
enough; Joscelyn’s heart sank as he passed up the stone 
steps which led under a porch to the main entrance, and 
glanced at the warders and the men-at-arms, and wondered 
whether the castle was strongly garrisoned. 

Sir John Denham, who had entered first with Sir Thomas 
Heyworth and Jervis, turned toward his prisoner as he 
came into the old banqueting-hall, addressing him very 
pleasantly. ‘‘I am sorry,” he said, ‘‘to be in the position 
of goaler to you, Mr. Heyworth; but we will endeavor to 
make your confinement as little irksome as may be if you 
will give us your word not to attempt to escape.” 

Joscelyn thanked him, and gave the necessary promise. 

“IT see you are much spent,” said Sir John. ‘‘ Let us 

dine at once, and afterwards I will put a few questions to 
you.” 
, **Pardon me, Sir John,” said old Sir Thomas, his color 
rising and his voice trembling, ‘‘ but I must decline to sit 
down to table with that rebel. I beg you will examine him 
at once as to the treasonable correspondence, and then I 
and my two sons will go on to Shortell.” 

Joscelyn winced. The speech made him feel as if he 
were a sort of leper. 

‘Pray do not think of i your journey to-day,” 
said Sir John. ‘I will, if you please, question Captain 
Heyworth at once, and he can dine elsewhere; but I cannot 
permit you to leave us so hastily. You will all, I hope, be 
my guests, at any rate, till the morrow.” 

Sir Thomas was fain to consent to the arrangement. Dick 
brightened a little, foreseeing that he was now secure of 
some hours with his brother; but Joscelyn was too wretched 
to take any comfort from the thought. His father’s per- 
sistent enmity weighed heavily on him. Moreover, some- 
thing in the great hall, with its old windows and its dark oak 
galleries, made him think of Hampden House, and he felt a 
sick longing for his leader’s genial face and winning man- 
ner and strong wise sympathy. A sense of utter loneli- 
ness overpowered him, as, obeying a signal from Sir John 
Denham, he followed him across the flagged floor to the 
open hearth, where, upon the brass dogs, lay a heap of 
blazing wood. On the chimney-piece was traced the legend, 
A Dieu foi, aux amis foyer. Sir Thomas and the Gov- 
ernor took their places on the oak settle drawn up to the 
left side of the fire ; Jervis was behind them, and a little 
in the background near a low side gallery stood Arthur 
Denham and Dick. Facing them all stood Joscelyn alone, 

** Now, Captain Heyworth,” said the Governor, taking u 
the small letter-case which Jervis had discovered, ‘“ this 
communication, which, I see, is in cipher, is directed to Sir 
William Waller, and was found upon your person. I know 
that you and your men came yesterday from Westminster; 
from whose hands did you receive this?” 

“From the hands of Mr. Pym,” replied Joscelyn. 

At the hated name of Pym the faces of all present changed. 
Sir Thomas swore a great oath, and Sir John Denham’s man- 
ner became a little less urbane. 

‘*King Pym!” he ejaculated, glancing towards Jervis, 
who, with scarcely veiled triumph, stood watching Joscelyn’s 
troubled face. 

‘* Was any one else present?” 

“Mr. John Hampden.” 

‘No one besides?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘“Were you made acquainted with the contents of the 
missive?” 

**T was not.” 

“Do you know the key to this cipher?” 

Joscelyn made no reply. 

‘*‘T repeat, were you intrusted with the key-word?” 

Still Joscelyn kept silence. His eyes were fixed on the 
flagged floor; his face had grown set and stern. 

“Your silence gives consent,” said Sir John, irritated by 
the prisoner's obstinacy. ‘‘ I fully understand that you can 
read the despatch.” 

‘Sir, that is precisely what I cannot do,” said Joscelyn, 
looking up, and speaking emphatically. 

Yet you know the key-word?” 

* Yes.” 
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‘* And cannot read the letter?” said Sir John, sarcastically. 

“No, for ‘tis nst my honor and conscience to do so,” 

**Honor!” broke in Sir Thomas. “Oh, ye gods! That 
such asyyou should dare to speak of honor!’ 

Sir John turned with a laugh to Jervis. ‘Your good 
brother Zeal-of-the-laud Busy is indeed ‘zealous for the 
cause,’” 

‘As a dog for a bone,” retorted Jervis, readily taking up 
the quotation from ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair.” 

“I wish, my good fellow,” said the Governor, turnin 
with his mocking smile to the prisoner, ‘‘ that you would 
think less.of your own honor, and instead obey the Bible 
Lapeer, ‘Honor the King,’ by furnishing us with this key- 
word,” 

Indignation lit up Joscelyn’s face. With dilated eyes and 
a voice whose vibrating tones wakened responsive echoes in 
Dick’s heart, he turn ssionately to the Governor. 

“T will try, sir, to ‘honor all men,’ but it is hard to 
honor those who deliberately tempt a messenger™to be fulse 
to a trust.” 

Sir John looked uncomfortable. ‘‘ You forget, Captain 
Heyworth,” he said, after a brief pause, ‘‘ that we are liv- 
ing in times of war. In most countries one-in your posi! ion 
would be tortured for refusing to read this despatch. Even 
now there are some who would perchance employ torture.” 

“Certainly,” said Jervis; ‘‘ worthy men employed it but 
a few years since. Time is md, valuable information 

ined, and no one is the worse—the prisoner merely suffers 
or a few minutes instead of dragging through weeks or 
months of imprisonment.” 

** Yes, I would have you consider the thought of imprison- 
ment,” said the Governor. ‘‘ For although I will certainly 
do my best for you here, yet elsewhere you will meet with 
Jess lenient governors, and months or years of imprisonment 
—_ “se will be no light punishment.” 

hen Dick suddenly started forward. ‘‘ Joscelyn,” he 
cried, “‘ for God’s sake, yield! Don’t you see that you are 
in their power, that they can do anything with you?” 

‘** What, you, Dick—even you?” said p Dan By reproach- 
fully. His face grew whiter, his lips quivered with pain. 

** We do but waste time,” said Jervis, impatiently. ** Real- 
ly, Sir John, ’tis hard that Joyal gentlemen should be kept 
waiting for dinner. Will you not order the roast from the 
kitchen and the thumb-screw from the armory?” 

He laughed at his own pleasantry, but no one else even 
smiled. Old Sir Thomas, however, started to his feet and 
fixed his keen blue eyes on Joscelyn. 

‘Torture is illegal,” he said, in a voice which trembled 
with strong feeling, ‘‘ but I understand that it is still lawful 
for a father to curse his son. May the Almighty desert you 
in the day of judgment as you have deserted your King; 
may he turn from you as you have turned from me; may 
my curse—” 

fe was interrupted. 

**Do you say that torture is illegal?” cried Joscelyn, in a 
voice that rang through the hall. ‘Do you think you are 
not torturing me?” 

The silence that followed was broken by a gasping sound 
like the sob of a hunted animal. and Sir Thomas Hey worth’s 
curse was never completed, for the prisoner staggered, thcn 
fell heavily to the ground, where he lay like one dead. 

The old baronet, assuming an air of indifference, dropped 
back to his former position on the oak settle, and made a 
show of warming himself at the fire. But his thoughts were 
all the time with Joscelyn, and not a detail of the seene es- 
caped him when the men-at-arms roughly lifted up the pris- 
oner and bore him out of the hall. He saw the helpless 
droop of the head, the deathly face; he saw, too, with a pang 
of wrath, the ends of the —- scarf, the symbol of their 
division, sweeping the white flag-stones as the men moved 
towards the door. Arthur Denham followed, and Dick 
clearly longed to follow too, but this was more than Sir 
Thomas could endure. He would fain have gone himself, 
but that Dick should enjo what he felt bound to forego 
was intolerable. He cal cd. him sharply back, and the boy, 
with a look of misery which moved Sir John Denham’s com- 
passion, was forced to obey. 

‘* Bide your time,” said Sir John, in a good-natured aside. 
“You shall see your brother later on. Pity that so gallant 
a youth should be on the wrong side.” 

In the mean time Joscelyn fon to be dimly conscious 
that he was being carried up a winding staircase, then along 
a passage. Finally above the tramp of his bearers he heard 
a voice saying: 

“To the inner room. Lay him on my bed.” 

There seemed to be some question about keeping guard, 
for the same voice replied: ° 

‘No need; he is on parole. You may go.” 

Then the door closed, and he thought himself alone, till he 
felt a hand deftly unfastening his corselet and untying the 
“—- of his collar. : 

** Dick,” he murmured, without opening his eyes. 

** You shall see him by-and-by,” said the same voice. 

Joscelyn looked up, and met the gaze of a pair of kindly 
brown eyes, which lighted up a thoughtful, refined face 
shaded by dark curls. 

For a minute he was perplexed, then all that had passed 
flashed back into his mind, and a spasm of pain convulsed 
his face. 

“I remember now,” he said, with a shudder, ‘‘ This is 
Farnham Castle. They said they were not torturing me. 
What ”—he gave a short laugh, much like a sob—** what 
do you think?” 

“I thought it was worse than the thumbh-screw,” said 
Arthur Denham. ‘‘ But don’t speak of it. It is over, and 
some amongst us honored you for your resistance, though 
it made us wish all the more that you were on our side. 
But you are faint—I will tell them to bring you food and 
wine.” 

**T could not eat,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘my head aches too 
much.” 

Arthur Denham went into the adjoining room, and filling 
a goblet of water, brought it to his charge. Then promis 
ing to bring Dick at the first opportunity, he left the prisoner 
and returned to the banqueting-hall, where he was beset by 
questions. 

‘* As for his head, I am responsible for that,” said Jervis. 
“It would have been more to the purpose had I hit a trifle 
harder, In a brain-fever he might easily have parted with 
the secret of this d—-d sey-wenl” 

* Well, well,” said Sir John, *‘leave him to me. If you 
invoke the aid of Bacchus, who knows but the hospitality 
of Farnham Castle may bring about the discovery? He is 
not the sort of lad to yield to threats.” 

Jervis laughed. But Sir Thomas looked ill-pleased, and 
hardly spoke throughout the meal. By-and-by, when the 
servants had withdrawn, and both Sir John and Jervis were 
far from sober, he made an excuse to leave the table, and 








beckoning Arthur Denham to the end of the 
hall, asked to be taken to the gad 
“ After all, perchance Sir John is right, 


amd we went the wrong way to work with 
the lad; I have been perhaps overharsh with | 
him,” he said ‘I will try what argument | 
will do 


**Heaven help the noor fellow!” thought 
Arthur Denham ‘*] would as lief argue 
with a mule as with Sir Thomas.’ 

Sut it was impossible to make any objec 
tion to the proposal of the old baronet, and 
having taken him to the 
the young man left him to his own 
devices, and returned to the galle ry to talk 
things over with Dick 

Sir Thomas closed the 
room bebind him 


room 


door of the ante 
and listened for a moment 


All was still The door of the inner room 
hal been left open; he passed quietly in 
ind looked round On the bed in the corner 
lay Joscelyn. Worn out with all he had gone 
through, he had fallen fast asleep, and he lay 
now in that absolute calm which smooths out 
of the face all care, anxiety, and distress; he 
looked the veriest boy, utterly unlike the | 
harassed man who had stood but an hour ago 
in the banqueting-hall 

His youth is an excuse,” thought Sir 


Thomas He has een led astray by wily 
deceivers. 1 shall surely convince him by 
patient argument. If I can but be patient! 
Wake, my son, wake!” he cried 


But Joscelyn did not stir 
So soundly asleep,” thought Sir Thomas 
‘Only a boy could sleep like that! What 
would I not give for the power! 


shall not try to corrupt him; I will not hear 


of it! Not that he could succeed Joscelyn | 
has too much self-control—with Jervis it 
would be easy enough. Great God! Why 
was it not Jervis who forsook me? Why 
was it the best of the lads—the very best? 
But | will convince him yet I will shew 
him his error, Wake up, Joscelyn,” he re 
peated, laying a hand ,on his shoulder. 

Wake up, my son 

Joscelyn opened his eyes, caught sight of 
his father softened face, felt the pressure 
of his hand, and with a rapturous sense of 
relief thought their estrangement was at an 
end. ‘' Father,” he cried; springing up. ‘‘I 
knew it could not s parate us! Thank God, 
you have come 

You see your mistake?” asked Sir 

Thomas, eagerly You will join me in| 


fighting for the right? 
rhe light died out of Joscelyn’s face. Over- 


whelmed with disappointment, he turned | 
away Alas!” he said that is the very | 
wint on which we differ.” 
But how is it possible to differ as to act 

ual right and wrong ?” said Sir Thomas, with 
1 desperate effort at patience ** All trath 
loving, God-fearing people must think alike 
as to the duty of loyalty to the King and 
to the Church 

‘*But when they see the King and the 
Church false to their trust—abusing their 
positi then they must defend the right,” 
said ] ceivn 

‘** False to their trust, do you say?” cried 


Sir Thomas, furiously. “ You presumptuous, 


irrogant fool! The powers that be are or- 
dained of Gud Do you not remember the 
words of the Apostle? 


Nevertheless, God brought to an end the 
rule of the very emperors of whom the Apos- 
tle wrote.” said Joscelyn. 

Wo 


Sovereign to the Ceesars? 


ild you compare our most Christian 
’ cried Sir Thomas. 
Our most religious and gracious King! I 
tell you, your views are abominable! 
King can do no wrong 
* You say ‘ said 


mere lads, you would have flogged us. His 
Majesty keeps faith neither with friends nor 
foes 


(TO Be CONTINUED.) 
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robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
por r 
complexion. 


, 
POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a refreshing and beautifying pre- 
paration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 


impurties of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 


ihree shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and Brunette. 
POR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





door of the outer | 


Sir John | 


The | 


Joscelyn, bitterly. | 
Yet had we been as untruthful, even as | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


LEVELANDS 


It’s So. 


No other 

baking powder 

costs so much to make 
as 





Cleveland's 
Baking Powder. 


No other gives so 
much value for 


} 
! 


its cost. 
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lama 
little boy 
just if 
My little 
ter has taken four bottles 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


- The B Cou &: au 
2 Tastes Good, Us in tme 
aa Sold by Drugyists, ‘ 


NSUMPTION 





years old, sis- 


\of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has ever done her any 


good. 


most entirely over it—BIRT FRED- 


| ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 
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JRES CONSTIPATION 


LOOE : SK 






An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. Sold by Druggists on a guarantee or 


sent by mail goc., and $1.00 

An Elegant TOOTH POWDER, asc. 
Send ac. stamp for free Samples. 
| 5S. C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y 


res Consumption, Coughs, Creu p, 
. Sold by all Druggists on a Guarantee. 





A It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 
Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 

Good for All—Goed All the Time, 
Ascent package makes Five 4 


gallons. Re sureand get 
18s.” 





and adapted to both 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 


tor 








GENTS WANTED—The work is eary, pleasant, 
and old of either sex. 
664, Portland, Maine. 








She is only 4 years old, and | 
has had a very bad Cough ever since | 


| she was a year old, till now she is al- | 
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| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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- “~ 
KNOWLEDG 
brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly me jag! who 
live — + — others an gas oore, 8 ith i 
expenditure, by more prompt x world’s 
best ucts to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of A my liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the re y Syrup ot Figs. 

its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect jaxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel: 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and @1.0 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
— informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


PLANTS, 


SEEDS 
AND 


BULBS 





Catalogue beautifully 


illustrated by life-size 


photo-engravings and col- 
ored plates, with accurate 
descriptions and cultural 


directions. Free on appli- 


cation to 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Be Young Again, 
USE LOFTIE’S 
SALVATORIUM 


for restoring White, Gray, or 
Faded Hair to its natural color. 
Clear as water; free 
anything that is injurious. Is 
recommended by physicians, 
chemists, clergymen, and citi- 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 20. 
Henry Loftie 
5 Dear Sir,—Permit me hereby 
to add my testimonial with nu- 
merous others of the efficacy 
and virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded hair 
to its original color and beauty. 
From personal experience by 
nd it is all you claim for 
it—a restorer far excellence, superior to all others because en- 
tirely free from mineral poisous so often used tor that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
Send for catalogue—sent by express on receipt of price, $1.00 
per bottle. Agents wanted, 


MENKY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
Medical Profession : eoommends highly the use 


" Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
exhausted and 


Try a cup when how refresh- f] 


ing it is. 
This isa 
fac-vimile 
of the 

signature 


J BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
: 52 


of Justus [ 
Liebig 














Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 
either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you. would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 
ening, ‘‘COTTOLENE,”’ for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Reruse Aut Sunstirurss. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Oyotk, Boston, Philadelphia,” 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Francisco, 





ete. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & (Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared ty 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 











There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. i 


COLUMBIA _ 


BICYCLE 





; Columbia catalogue. . 

The most exhaustive cycling cata 
at Columbia agencies. B 
Vope Mfg. Co., Boston, 





q 


Lake and Halstead Sts, CHICAGO, TS. A. 






45 comprehensive engravings. 

Lon published 
mail for two two-cent stamps. 
‘ew York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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